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* ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ik original Plan, of © Prints with 
Drsckfprioxs,“ was limited to a Series of 


TORY ; but the Author of it, from the favour- 
able reception which it met with, was induced 
40 extend it to Roman HISTORY, where ſhe 


the HISTORY Or ENOLAND had been pub- 
liſhed in ſuch a variety of forms, an additional 
one, would be deemed ſuperfluous ; but finding 


Were 


that many of the purchaſers of the other Sets | 


* 
- 
% 


SCRIPTURE and ANCIENT UNIVERSAL HISs- 


intended her taſk ſhould end; ſuppeſing that as I 


3 ADVERTISEMENT. 

were ſolicitous to introduce children by the Same | | 

means, to an early acquaintance with the Prin- 
cipal events of their native country, ſhe has © 
endeavoured to fulfil their wiſhes in the prejen i 
work; in the execution of which, ſhe claims no 7 
merit beyond that of abridgment, having done 
little more, than extract from the excellent 
work of the celebrated Hi Morin HumE. 
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TABLE 1. 


7 
„ ore the Conqueſt by Wiititiam, Duxs of 
4 * 4 


3 ORMANDY, Briton was ſucceſſively gqverneg 
2 the following people :* 


1. The Bxiroxy, 
2 The Romans. 

* Theo- Saxons, 

4. The Danes, 


k * — 
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7 For an account of the origin of the non ſee Ancient 
ary, Part II. Page g6. 
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Number I. 


'Ths: ancient Britons, according to cefali 
account of them, were divided into thre 
claſſes of people, anſwering to our nobilirf 
clergy, and commonalty ; the laſt of whod 
were little better than ſlaves, or dependant 


dered in their ſeveral ſtates, as Princes, 
Chiefs. and had a number of followers. a 
cording as they excelled one another in bin 
and wealth. The men had the power of Ji 


ſlaves; but none were permitted to ſpe: 
of matters of ſtate, except in aſſembli 
held for that purpoſe. 1 


on the other two. The nobility were con($ 


and death over their wives, children, aif 


The Druips gathering the ſacred — 


ENGLISH- HISTORY. * 
The clergy. were called Druids, Bards, 
d Ubates; they had the whole. care of re- 
1 gion, laws, and learning; whatever know- 
ge the people wanted, they applied for to 
| : Druids, whole perſons they held in great 
"x Wneration. 

The chief of the Druids had oreat autho- 
ty over the reſt, and when he died, the 
Ext in dignity generally ſucceeded him, but 
caſe of a competition, the Preſident, or 
Whicf, was choſen by election. 

The Bards were Druids, or prieſts of an 
ferior order, who employed themſelves in 


ak ing verſes in praiſe of their gods and 
bin erbes, which they ſet to muſic, and ſung 
1 their harps. 
he Ubates employed themſelves in the 
- * udy of philoſopy, and the works of nature. 
Ty The religion of the ancient Britons was 


lolatry of the worſt kind; for they ſome- 
5 2 fe times 
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times offered human ſacrifices to their im 
ginary gods. Among other ſuperſtitious noj 
tions, they believed that the gods had bleſſed 2 
the MisLETOE with extraordinary virtues fo in 
the cure of all kinds of diſeaſes; and whe! oF 
they were ſo happy as to find it, the peopii 
were aſſembled together, and the Druic 
clad in a white garment, aſcended the tre 
and cropped the facred plant with a goldefWi 
pruning hook, as the annual preſent of th] 4 
gods. Public worſhip was performed i 

groves of oak, where temples were built t 
the honour of different idols. The DruicMW 
dwelt in caves or hollow trees; their foi 

was acorns and berries, and their drin 

water. E 
The Britons had great ſtore of eattle, by 
ſowed no corn; their chief food was mil 
and fleſh; their religion would not ſul 
fer them to cat eicher haves, hens, or 8800 


Y 


ENGLISH HISTORYo0 5 
imYit they bred great numbers of them for 
 noYfeir diverſion: They ufed braſs for mo- 
elle&y, or iron rings weighed out at a cer- 
s 10Win rate. 


B Sn TABLE 
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The Britons were divided into ſeventeen ſmall Sates [ Ol 
or Principalities ; but in War Time they confede. F av 
rated together, under one of the Princes, whonÞ | 

they choſe as Commander in chief. The mot Tf 


renowned of the ancient Britiſh Chiefs were, 1 M 


Cas$S1BELAUNUS in the Time of Julius Czsar, 5 dr 
Cu noOBELINE, in the Reign of CaticuLa, 5 n 
CARACTACUS, in the Reign of Claudius. | | 
VexUTI1Us, in the Reign of Aulus Divbivs, 


QuEEs BoADICEA, in the Reign of NERO. 
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| The Lanpinc of Jvrius CsAR.“ 


« {Barra was very little kai to 4 


tes Romans till the time of Julius Cæſar, who 


ede is overcome the moſt warlike nations 
10nf 


the Gauls, reſolved to bring the Britons 


not{Wlo into ſubjection, and for this purpoſe he 

x Wiled from Gaul with a fleet under his com- 

and, and arriving in a few hours on the 
R. 


Pritiſn coaſt, he came to an anchor in a plain 
nd open ſhore. 


= © The Britons, yo tv of his deſign, 
ent their hotſes and chariots to oppoſe the 
Manding of the Romans. As the * which 


—— — 


Por a Print of this ſee Ancient Hiſtory, Part II. No. XXVIIͤI. 
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the Romans came in were large, they rl 
quired a conſiderable depth of water, ſo tha 


the ſoldiers, though loaded with heavy au 
mour, were obliged to leap into the ſea, ani 
at the ſame time to ſtruggle with the wave 


P X 


ck 
1: 


Ja! 
h 


and encounter with the enemy, who havin A 


their hands at hberty, could either ftand ol 
dry land, or by wading a little into the wal 


ter, reach the invaders with their darts. b 


e Cæſar's ſtandard bearer obſerving that tha 7 


ſoldiers were diſcouraged, and ing ul 
engage upon ſuch unequal terms, ſnarchei 
up the ſtandard, and leaped into the ſeal 
The troops followed, and a bloody barti 
enſued, in which the Britons were defeated 
and obliged to ſue for peace: but hearing 
that Cæſar's horſe were driven back, and the 
ſhips that brought over his army greatly da 
maged by a tempeſt, they reſolved to make 
another attempt for liberty, and ſoon col. 


deckel 


. 
V 


f + - ENGLISH HISTORY, ;, © 
n aged together a conſiderable force, and at- 
thehcked the Romans in their camp, but were 
laſt put to flight, and purſued by the Ro- 
an pan ſoldiers, who committed great havock. 
ve he Britons were now once more under the 
vin eceſſity of entreating for peace, which being 
Fanted, Cæſar returned to Gaul, carrying 
wich him ſome of the principal Britons as 
8. Woltages, 


t thi | The Britons had that Caſſibelaunus for 


1 7 


& their commander in chief when Cæſar made 
hell | ſecond expedition againſt the iſland, but 


ſeahy degrees they deſeited from him, which, 


1 4 * the Romans great advantages, and 
ted aſſibelaunus was obliged to ſubmit, and 
ring cknowledge ſubjection to the Romans; how- 


the Per, before Cæſar had completely ſubdued 
da hem, he thought it prudent to return to 
akel Paul, and was. afterwards prevented from 
0. ſurfing his conqueſt, by the neceſſity of at- 


tel B 5 cena 
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tending to other affair of more conſequencl 0 
to . 9 11 
F 

= 1 „ er 


Number II. 


Caxacracus, the BRITISH KING at 0 1 
Court of the Euranes CLaupivs. 4 


F OR near a century * the en er 
pedition of Julius Cæſar, the Britons re. 
mained unmoleſted by the Romans. Tü 
Emperor Caligula indeed, made a deſcen 
upon the iland with an army of two hun 
dred thouſand men; but returned wichouſ 
performing any exploit. | 3 
In the reign of Claudius a great army wil 
ſent againſt them, under the command Y 
: Plautivs, who gained lome victories, an} 
receive 


wo. * 
F F 
2 


_ -» ENGLISH HISTORY: . it 
1 Tceived the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral of the 
ritiſh ſtates; but others under the conduct 
e Caractacus, a Prince of uncommon ta- 
— Ents, made ſuch reſiſtance, that the Romans 
br ſometime obtained very little advantage; 
Ir length Caractacus was defeated in a great 
9 — dy Oſtorius Capulus, the Roman Ge- 
ah Feral, The valiant Prince Caractacus, no 
Jonger able to reſiſt, fled for refuge to Caſſi- 
E andua, Queen of the Brigantes; he treach- 
er erouſly delivered him into the hands of the 
e. 3 enemy, who carried him, his wife, and fa- 
Th Wnily, priſoners to Rome. 
cenf As toon as Claudius heard of the arrival 
un Jof the royal captives, he ordered them to 
ou] Ive brought before him. The Emperor was 
ſeated on his throne. The wife, children, 
= and brothers of the Britiſh chief, fe: aring 
1 1 that they ſhould be put to death, uttered the 
ha piteous lamentations, but Caractacus 


B 6 himſelf. 


wil 
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himſelf approached with an- air of dignitiſſ 
and compoſure, and in a very manly ſpeech 
pleaded his ardent deſire to preſerve the li. 
berty of the Britons, and entreated the Em. 1 
peror to ſhew clemency toward them. * 

Claudius was ſo affected with this . 
lant behaviour, that he ordered all the cap. 
tives to be unchained, and a triumph was 
decreed by the Senate to Oſtorius, che 5 F 
conqueror of the Britiſh hero. 1 


Number III. 
The Dzvips burnt in their SACRED Groves, | F 
1 


N OTWITHSTANDING their repeated i 1 
mitortunes, the Britons, bold and intrepid, 
| were 1 
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re never wholly ſubdued. Ar length, in 
e reign of Nero, Suetonius Paulinus was 
nt againſt them with a powerful army, 
"A The iſland of Mona, now called Angleſey, 
s the chief reſidence of the Druids. Paulinus 
ſolved to attack it, The Britons en- 
i Eavoured to prevent his landing, both by 
was Ne force of their arms, and the terrors of their 
the 8 Fligion. On this occaſion the women and 
bs Fielts mingled with the ſoldiers, and ran 
Hout the ſhore with flaming torches in their 
nds, ſhrieking and howling | in a ſhocking 
anner. Fires were prepared in order to 
Icrifice to the falſe gods ſuch Romans as 
Fould land on the iſland; but Suetonius de- 
Pied che threats of the furious Britons, en- 
1 his ſoldiers to the attack, gained 
= victory, and burnt the Druids in the very 
es they had kindled for the ſacrifice of their 
emies. He then ordered their altars to be 
| demoliſhed, 


nin 


ech 
> Ii. 
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demoliſhed, and their ſacred grove cut dow! 
that no memorial might remain of ſo ſhockin 3 
a religion. Such of the Druids as eſcaped 
retired to Ireland, and the Hebrides, whil 
the Roman General began to build forts ful 
the preſervation of the iſland he had gained 

After the deſtruction of the Druids, the Ro- 
mans gained a memorable victory over Queelih . 
Boadicea, who headed the Britiſn army, Eon 2 4 
liſting of 230,000 men, 80,000 of them fell 
in the battle, and Boadicea died ſuddenly, 
either of grief or by poiſon. This calamity 
ſo diſconcerted the Britons, that they imme. e 
diately diſperſed into their feveral nn 
The city of London was at this time reduce 
to aſhes by the fury of the Britons, and a 4 

number of Romans and other ſtrangers put 
the ſword. 4 


„ AK oo. it. on ES. a 
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| WIN 2 . 8 


ape, The ROMANS. 

ig m | 
ful | L 

ned * Number IV. 

Ro 


nee Fee Rouaus taking a final Leave of the 


con — 


HE 13 made frequent attempts to 
'Wccover their liberty, and ſome of the Roman 
WE-mperors went againſt them in perſon; but 
deln general, the Emperors maintained their 
1 overeignty, by ſending brave and experi- 
Mnced commanders to reſide amongſt them 
s vicegerents. One of theſe, named Julius 
A oricola, who governed in the reigns of Veſ- 
oy Þatian, Titus, and Domitian, introduced ae] 
3 an 
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and civility among the Britons; taught them 
ro deſire, and raiſe, all the convemiences of 
life, reconciled them to the Roman language, 
and manners, and kindly ſtrove to render their 
ſubjection eaſy to them. | 

The Britons, won over by theſe gentle | 
means, yielded by degrees to the dominion 
of the Romans; and Britain now became a 3 
part of the Roman Empire. | 

The Britons were ſometimes dreadfully an- 
noyed by their neighbours the Picts and Scots, 
and on theſe occaſions applied to the Romans 1 
for ſuccours; at length the Romans, on ac- 
count of the great diſturbances which took | 
place in the empire, could not ſpare any 
troops for the Britons, but recalled Gallio, | 
the laſt general who went to their afſiftance, 
and who informed them, they muſt now pro y 
vide for their own lafery. 


Before 


m 
of 
585 
eir 
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Before Gallio left the iſland he prevailed 
pon the Britons to contract themſelves within 
he confines of England, and convinced them 


of the neceſſity of repairing a wall, built by 
She Emperor Severus, which was by this 
time lined with cities from ſea to ſea. | 


He adviſed them alſo to ouild caſtles on 


thoſe parts of the coaſt which were moſt li- 
Fable to invaſions, and, having furniſhed them 
Fwith patterns, by which they might fabricate 
Farms for their own defence, he took his laſt 
Ffarewel of Britain, to which*the Romans ne 
ver returned, | 
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ADRIAN, 
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The Roman Emperors who came againſt Britain in 


In the Year of our Lord 448, the Rcmans aban 
doned the Ifland, and left the Britons free, after ha 
Ing been Maſters of the greateſt part of the Count 
*riearly 400 Years, 


—— — — 2 


— — {Ro - 


Perſon. 5 


who firſt landed on the Iſland in the 
Year 55 before the Birth of Chriſt 
in the Lear of our Lord 16. 
in the ſame Year. 
in the Year 79. 
in the Year 197. / 
arrived in Britain in 293, and died} 


at York in 296. Wh 
He was a Native of Britain, born atY 
Colcheſter, in Eflex, His Mother _ 
was a Britiſh Lady named Helena, go 


Conſtantine viſited Britain the fame. 
Year his Father died, but did not re. Pa 
ſide there. 
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The BRITONS and SAXOMNS. 


Number V. 


he Marriage of VORTIGERN with 
RoWENA, 


AFTER the Romans left the iſland, the 

icts and Scots took advantage of the abject 
Fate to which the Britons were reduced, and 
diedFnade frequent incurſions into their territories. 

he Britoas, unable to reſiſt ſuch barbari- 
th. Þns, agreed to follow the council of Vorti- 
Jena gern, whom they had choten for their King, 
ſlameſprd ſent over to Germany, entreating the 
t re. Paxons to afford them protection and relief. 
ban The Saxons, who had themſelves fre- 
par Iquently annoyed Britain in the time of the 
unrRomans, gladly accepted the invitation. 

Eo „„ Hengiſt 


in in 


n the 
hriſt 


—— : - 
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Hengiſt and Horſa, two brothers renowned 
for their valour, and ſaid to be deſcendedÞput 
from Woden their idol, obtained the com la 
mand and landed in the iſland of Thanet with 
a large body of troops, and with their aid theſſ 
Picts, who had advanced as far as Lincoln, 
ſhire, were driven back. In a ſhort time Hor 
the Saxons were reinforced by 5000 of theiroo 
countrymen, who arrived in 18 veſſels, with he. 
their wives and families. The Britons now! 
began to ſee the danger of the ſtep they had 
taken, and loudly exclaimed againit Vorti- 
gern; but this Prince whe was very wicked: 
and tyrannical, inſtead of conſulting the goodie 
of his country, contracted a cloſe union with Ne 
Hengiſt and Horſa, and importuned theme 
to ſend for more Saxons; and though he had 
another wife alive he married Rowena, the 
daughter ot Hengiſt, a very beautiful young 
lady, whom he firſt faw at a banquet. ] 
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ned This treacherous Prince on his marriage, 
dedſÞput the Saxons in poſſeſſion of the fertile 
om. Plains of Kent, which lay favourable for their 
withſExpeditions by ſea. The Saxons now gained 
 theſÞround in England very faſt, but Horſa was 
oln-Filled in battle by Vortimer, Vortigern's 
imeſWon by his firſt marriage; and Vortigern was 
heirYoon after depoſed; Hengiſt, on his brother's 
with{cath took the title of King of Kent; but 
nowſvas worſted by the Britons under the com- 


hadYnand of Vortimer, in a battle near Folk- 

orti · tone in Kent. The gallant Britiſh com- 
:kedgnander died ſoon after, and then Hengiſt 
zoodſagain reſumed the government. Vortigernñ̃ 


with deſpiſed and neglected by all parties, took 
hemrefuge in Wales, and died in that retreat. 
the 


ung 


The 
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The BRITONS and SAXONS continued, | 


Esca, the ſon of Hengiſt, ſueceeded * 
father as King of Kent, and reigned with 
great reputation. A body of Saxons, underÞ's 
the command of Ella and his three ſons had}"<© 
ſome time before laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of the South Saxons. 
Another tribe of Saxons, under the com-RF<* 
mand of Cerdic and his ſon Kenric, land- 
ed in the weſt, and from thence took the 
name of Welt Saxons. Cerdic was op- 
poſed by the Britons, but being aſſiſted by 
his countrymen on the iſland, he defeated] 
the brave Britiſh King, whoſe name is un- 
certain, and left him dead on the field 0 
battle. 
The celebrated Prince Arthur was then 
inveſted 
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veſted with the chief command, who ſub- 
ued the Saxons in twelve ſucceſſive battles, 
Nut was, notwitſtanding his ſucceſs, obliged 
Y conclude a treaty with them, and was af- 
erwards Killed in a civil war by his nephew 
ordred, who at the ſame time received 
iS death's wound from him. Arthur Was 
he laſt of the Britiſh worthies. 
Freſh tribes of Saxons continued to come 
ver. At laſt the Britons were forced to 
eave the kingdom, and retire into Wales, 


here they were ſheltered by the inacceſſi- 
le mountains, 


om- 
und- 
the 
op- 

| by e es 
ated Th 
va e SALXONS. 

1 0 


HEN the Saxons had made themſelves 
aſters of the country, they divided the king- 
dom 


then 
ſted 
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dom into ſeven parts, called the Saxon 4 
Heptarchy. == 0 
The Saxons are reckoned a blunt honeſtfeſſ 
people, without guile, or much ingenuity, ſſþff 
| Who loved to carouſe all night over thei 
malt liquor, and ſo very quarrelſome when 
intoxicated as ſeldom to part without blood. 
ſhed ; but when ſober they were open to 
reconciliation. — | 
They were ſo attached to games of chance, 
that a man after having loſt all his effect; 
very often played away his liberty, and ſuf. 
fered himſelf to be ſold for a ſlave. They 
were groſsly ignorant of arts and ſciences} 
and had but little taſte for agriculture. They 
were habited in looſe caſfocks, armed with! 
ſhields, ſpears, and daggers or ſhort ſwords, 
They were of large ſtature, robuſt in con- 
ſtitution, active, inured to fatigue, accul- 
tomed to rapine, and particularly _ to 
| | | dne 
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; Ar priſoners, putting every tenth captive 
o death by the moſt dreadful tortures. In 
eſpect to religion they were idolators, and 
offered human ſacrifices to their idols. 
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TABLE IV. 


The en Heptarchy contained the ſollowin 
Kingdoms : : 


5 Keur. 
2. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
3. EAsT ANGLIA, 
4. MzgcCcia. 
5. Ess x. | 1. 
6. Suss Ex. | | b 


7. WESSEX, 


The Saxons firſt landed at the Iſle of Thanet, in 
the Year 449, or 450. CE R DIC arrived i in the Veuffya 
490. ef 

| | m 


dl 


» if * — 
- j . * N —_ * e 
= — I— AR 3 . F rage 
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8 CE - 


_ x —_—— _—_O— * 2 — 88 * — Pr” OOTY 


— 
— 


— — — 


he m e Toms of the Her- 


wing — Number . 


he Coronation of Forrrr, W of 
| Evora. 


„ 


his Kingdom. included alſo the TsLEs of 
TuaxEr and SyePey. 


© i ll HE moſt famous of the Kings of Kent 
Yeaſas Ethelbert, he married a chriſtian prin- 
eſs, named Birtha, who perſuaded him to 
mbrace the Chriſtian Faith, and his ſubjects 
ollowed his example. This was the firſt 


C 2 introduction 
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introduction of _ Chriſtianity into Brita 


Ethelbert reclaimed his people from gro 
18 and barharity, 4 and enaCted : a bod 
of laws. 


— . — 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


This Kingdom contained the whole Count 
of NoRTHUMBERLAND, the Biſhopric © 
DuRHam, and the Counties of Lancs 
TER and YORK, 


AMONG the Kings of this diſtrict, EA 
win diſtinguiſhed himſelf, It is ſaid th 
Juſtice was ; fo ſtrictly obſerved in his reig 
that a woman or child might openly ca 
a purſe of gold without any danger of bi 
ing robbed. He married the daughter « 
Ethelbert, King of Kent. After — del 
beration he became a Chriſtian and his pe: 


pl 
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tals alſo were converted: but notwithſtanding 
is outward F of Chriſtianity, chis 

rince was of ſo ambitious and haughty a 


irit, that he excited the Jealouſy of all the 
nglo-Saxon EYES 


EAST ANGLI 1. 


his Kingdom contained the Counties of 
CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and NoxrroLK. 


It i is ſaid that Sigebert, one of the Kings 
t Eaſt Anglia, introduced learning into his 
ingdom, and laid the foundation for the 
niverſity of Cambridge, by building 
hools there. b Sg 


C 3 MERC Li. 
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XE R CIA. 4 
This Kingdom contained all the ddl 

Counties, from the Banks of the SeverxſWor 

between EAST ANGLIA, and WESSEX, 


THIS was the largeſt of all the King 


doms of the Heptarchy; the inhabitants be m 


came Chriſtians under the reign of a King 
named Preda, who was. converted. by h 


r 3 
| | In 
ESSEX, or EAST SAXONY. 
Contained Esskx, Mipprkskx, and part of 
-.,. HerTrFoRDSHIRE: it originally formed 
part of the Kingdom of KEN T. In. 
THIS Kingdom makes no figure in the, 


Saxon Heptarchy. 1 
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7 ol — 
| ow 3 - 


SUSSEX, or SOUTH SAXONY, 


RY ontained Surry, Susskx, and the Nzw 
* Fokksr. 


ing THE Hiſtory of this King is very 
be 1 


WESS EX, or WEST SAXONY. 


Included HAMrsHIRE, DorSETSHIRE, Wil r- 
SHIRE, BERKSHIRE, and the ISLE of 
WIOHTr. 


ned] \ AFTER the 3 had expelled d na- 
Mrives of Britain, and divided the country 
into the Heptarchy, they began to quarrel 
_— themſelves. The Kingdom of Wel- 


C4 ſex 
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ſex met with great, reſiſtance at firſt; but a 
length overcame all the others, | 
The laſt King of Weſſex was named Eg. 
bert; he was a Prince of great natural abi. 
Iities, which he had improved in the court 
of Charlemagne, King of France. Before 
he came to the throne the Mercians had 
nearly obtained the ſovereignty over the 
Heptarchy, but the valiant Egbert led his 
army againſt them and obtained a complete 
victory. Mercia was by this means added 
to his dominions, and in a ſhort time all the 
other Kingdoms ſubmitted to his authority, 
and he was ſolemnly crowned at Wincheſter 
King of Ex LAND, by which name the united 
Kingdom was from that time called. g 
The territories were nearly of the ſame 
extent with what is now called England, | | 


TABLE f 
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Saxon Kings of England. 


1. EGBERT. 
2. ETHELWOLF, 
3. ETHELBALD and ETnELBSAT. 
4. ECHELRED. ” D 
5. ALFREv the Great, | 
6. EDwako . called the Elder. | 
7. ATHELSTAN | | 
3. ED uu D. 
9. Eox EB. 
10. EpwWIN. 
11. en. 
12. Edward the Martyr. 


The Heptarchy was united into one State in the 


Year 827, near 400 Years after the firſt arrival of 
the Saxons in Britain, a 
C 5 
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Newer VII. 


KINO AurazD at his STupizs. 


Number VIII. | 
The Tribute of WoLves Heavs. 


Reigns of the Saxon Kincs. 


E TT 


TIE inhabitants of the different ſtates} 
were contented under the government of 
this Princc, and promiſed themſelves peace 
and comfort; bur they were diſappointed in 
rheir hopes, and kept in pops? difquie- F 
tude by the Danes, who frequently invaded 


them, and committed the moſt barbarous ra · 
vages. 
Five 


hi 
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Five years after Egbert had eſtabliſhed 
is monarchy over England, they landed in 
he iſland of Shepey, and having pillaged 
t, eſcaped with impunity; but in two expe- 
Pitions afterward, they were encountered 
y Egbert, who the laſt time totally defeated 
em. Soon after this he OP died. 


. 
C 
This Prince had neither the abilities nor 
ourage of his father. In his reign the 


Danes returned, and gained a ſettlement in 
f che iſle of Thanet. 


c- ET EHEL BAL D and ETHELBERT. 
wy Theſe two Princes were ſons of Ethel- 
j wolf, who by his will divided the kingdom 


Joerwecn them. Ethelbald lived only two 
| C 6 years; 
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vears; but Ethelbert reis ned ſix, England 
was an infeſted by the Danes. 


— 
E 7 HE LX E B, 
Who was brother to the laſt King, fue-| 
ceeded him on the throne: in his reign the 


Danes made great depredations, and he loſt 
his life in battle againit —_ 


ALFRED. 


v 
V 
This Prince was the youngeſt ſon of E. t 
chelwolf, he was his father's favourite, who ! 
indulged him to ſuch a degree as to ſuffer il | 
him to negle& his education. At twelve |} | 
years of age Alfred became ſenfible of his 
folly, in ſpending thoſe hours in diverſions, * 
which ought to have been devoted to ſtudy | 
and improvement, and he applied to learn- 
| | ing 
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land ng with ſo much aſſiduity, that he made an 
aſtoniſhing progreſs. On the death of his bra- 
her Echelred, Alfred was called to the throne, 
yhich obliged him to relinquiſh, in a great 
Imeaſure, thoſe agreeable purſuits, in order 
ue. to march againſt the Danes, Ar firſt he was 
the very unfortunate, and found himſelf under 
loſt © the neceſſity to Jay aſide his royalty and go 
into retirement, where he paſſed for a pea- 
ſant, and was employed by à herdſman, with, 
whom he lived to look after his cattle; but 
 F when a fayourable opportunity offered, the 
E. brave King reſumed his command and fought 
ho Þ mfiny bartles, by which, in the courſe of a 
er few years, he totally ſubdued the Danes; 
ve |F thoſe which remained entreated his clemency, 
is and he permitted them to ſettle in what had 
s, formerly been the kingdoms of Eaſt-Anglia 
ly and Northumberland, requiring no other to- 
ken of ſubmiſſion than their conyerſion to 
1 Chriſtianity, 


— — 2 . j aa 
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Chriſtianity, to which they conſented and 
were baptized. TE 
* The good King next endeavoured to re- | 
fore order to the ſtate, and after rebuilding | 
London, and other ruined cities, he eſtab. | 
liſned a regular militia, increaſed the num- 
ber of ſhips; divided England into counties, 
framed many excellent laws, encouraged 
learning, by inviting ſcholars from all parts 
of Europe to reſide in England, and by eſ— 
tabliſhing ſchools every x. es for the in- 
ſtruction of his people; he alſo founded or In 
repaired the Univerſity of Oxford, and libe- A t 
rally endowed it. 55 1 
Alfred uſually divided his own time into 1 

5 


three equal parts; one he allotted to ſleep, 
diet, and exerciſe; another to buſineſs, and 
= the third to ſtudy and devotion, and by this 
= means, though often indiſpoſed, this martial 
hero, who fought in perſon 56 battles A 
75 | lea 
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ſea and land, was able, in a life of no extra- 
ordinary length, to acquire more knowledge, 
and compoſe more books, than many ſtudi- 
Wous men who have been bleſt with the greateſt 


re- 

ing leiſure | | 

b. Alfred endeavoured to canvey his inſtruc- 
m- tion in parables, ſtories, and poetry; he 
es, ¶ tranſlated Æſop's Fables from the Greek, and 
ed ¶ gave Saxon tranſlations of other valuable 
"ts N works: nor did he neglect what are deemed 


vulgar mechanical arts, every man was re- 
warded for uſeful inventions or improve- 
or ments; navigation and commerce with diſ- 
- tant nations were greatly encouraged, and 

Alfred ſet apart a ſeventh portion of his own 
o | revenue, for the employment of workmen, 
in rebuilding the ruined caſtles, palaces, and 


5 

| monaſteries. Even the elegancies of life 
5 F vere in his reign brought into this kingdom 

from the Indies and Mediterranean; and 

Alfred 
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Alfred was efteemed both by his own ſub. 
Jes and foreigners, as the greateſt Prince, 
excepting Charlemagne, that had appeared 
in Europe during many ages, and as one off. 
the wiſeſt and beſt that had ever lived. He T 
Was very pleaſing in his manners, and had 
an open engaging countenance, and an air 
of great dignity. 


EDWARD the Eller. 


He was the ſecond ſon of Alfred, and 
called the Elder, on account of his being 
the firſt of his name who reigned in Eng- 
land; he was equal to his father as a war- 
rior, but greatly his inferior in ſcience and 

literature. His reign was very unquiet. 


ATHELSTAN | 
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The ſon of Edward ſucceeded him, he was 
great warrior and a good politician; his 
1gn was diſturbed by the Scots, Danes and 
ritons; but he reduced them to order, and 
eigned ſixteen years in peace. This Prince 
Employed learned men to finiſh a tranſlation 
f the Bible into the Saxon language. 
1 


ng EDMUND 


S- Succeeded him in the throne; he was a 
Frince of extraordinary courage and abili- 
ies, and during his ſhort reign ſhewed great 
fegard for the welfare of his ſubjects. He 
Inacted many good laws, and was the firſt 
„England who cauſed theft to be 3 
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with death: the kingdom was likely to floy 
riſh under ſuch a monarch, but he loſt hi 
life in attempting to ſeize a notorious robbe 
who intruded into the royal preſence afte 
he had been expelled the kingdom. Th 
name of this villain was Leof; he ſtabbeſ 
the e with a dagger. | 


0 


2 DR E D. 


This Prince was brother to © "Ra inf 
his reign the Danes made freſh attempts tin 
recover their liberties, but he humbled them, l 
and reduced their kingdom to a province; 
Theſe tumults were ſucceeded by a pro- 
found peace; but ſhortly. after the King 
died. Edred was the firſt of the Saxon mo- 
narchs who aſſumed the title 25 KinG off 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lad 


FT „ 
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. 
Who reigned next, was the ſon of Ed- 


und, he was only fourteen when he aſ- 
ended the throne; this Prince was remark- 
ble for the beauty of his perſon, and his 
4 miable diſpoſition ; but Dunſtan, a proud 
\ bbot, who pretended to be a faint, raiſed a 
| Eon againſt him, which became lo pow- 
Erful, that Edwy was obliged to ſubmit to 
S * Piride the kingdom with bis brother Edgar. 


em He lived r two years after this diſgrace. 
ACE; 

ro- . f 

no- 


, "We 3s he came to * throne gave ſtrong 

marks of genius and underitanding, and. 
e ard. took ſuch meaſures as kept 
46 RE his 
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his ſubjects in. ſubmiſſion, and his enemie 
in fear. 

He . the beautiful Elfrida, daughts 
of the Earl of Devonſhire, and widow d 
Ethelwold his favourite, who having been 
employed by the King to bring him an ac. 
count whether Elfrida was as handſome az 
ſhe was reported to be, diſparaged her charms| 
to the King, and married her himſelf. Al 
ſoon as the King heard of his treachery, he 
reſolved to revenge it, and ſhortly after E. 
thelwold was found murdered in a wood, and| 1 
Elfrida became the Queen of Edgar. | &p 

Ar this time England was dreadfully in- i 
feſted with wolves; in order to get rid of | 
them Edgar changed the tribute which the 
| Welch people uſed to pay to him in money, 
into 300 wolves heads, to be paid every year; | 
this expedient effectually cleared the coun- i? 
try in three years of thoſe repacious 4 
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als, and there have been no wolves in Eng- 
nd fince, excepfing in collections of wild 
caſts brought from foreign parts. 
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= D WAR D the Martyr. 


e He was the ſon of Edgar, and only fifteen 
rm ears old when he came to the throne: no- 
AFhing remarkable paſſed during his reign” 
he &lfrida, his mother-in-law, wanting to get the 
E. Kingdom for her fon Ethelred, ordered one 
and| df her ſervants to ſtab the King, who had 

mounted his horle after making her a friendly 
in. Priſit: finding himſelf wounded, he ſer ſpurs 
of Wo his horſe, but ſoon fell through faintneſs, 
the ad was dragged in the ſtirrup till he ex- 
ey, Pired. After his death the people, who were 
ar: It that time very ſuperſtitious, believed mi- 
m. cles to be wrought at his tomb, and called 


ni. Num the Aartyr. 
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ETHELRED ls PORE) 


The ſon of Edear and Elfrida, was raiſed 
to the throne; bur he was very unfit to go- 
vern, being of a moſt timid undecided di- 
poſition. : 
In his reign the Danes again invaded Eng- I 
land, and made great devaſtation. Ethel. 
red purchaſed their abſence by a great ſun 
of money, and made an alliance with Richard 
the IId. Duke of Normandy, by marrying} 
Emma, the ſiſter of that Prince. Two offi 
the King s favourites, Huma, general of hi} 
army, and Edric Sireona, Duke of Mercia 
formed the horrid deſign of making a ge- Tor 
neral maſſacre, in one night, of all the Danes ; Ic 
an England, excepting thoſe in Eaſt __ 8 
an 
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d Mercia; the King conſented, and on St. 
rice's day, the unſuſpecting victims were 
| butchered by the Saxons, without reſpect 
age or ſex. 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, whoſe ſiſter, 
e wife of an Engliſh nobleman, was mur- 
Wered with the reſt, determined to revenge 
er death, and ſoon arrived in England, where 
ge made great havock, and obliged the Eng- 
Wh to pay him a large ſum of f money: in a 
Port time the Danes returned again, and 
Wroceeded to ſuch extremities, that the Eng- 
Wh nobility found themſelves under the ne- 
ſſity of ſwearing allegiance to the Daniſh 
onaich, and gave him hoſtages for their 


cia Ndelity. Echelied with his family, fled into 
ge· Hormandy, where they were received by 
nes ichard with great generoſity. 

lia _— after Sweyn died, and the Engliſh 
and prelates 
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prelates and nobility ſent to invite Ethelrg 
to return; Which he did, but behaved vel 
badly. ] 
Canute the ſucceſſor of Sweyn nd 
terrible an enemy as he had been, Edri T 
who was ſon in-law to Ethelred, treach:M? 
rouſly diſperſed the army under his com Ul 
mand, and then openly eſerted to Can uin 
with forty veſſels. er 
The King of England, inſtead of marc 
ing againſt the Danes, pretended fickneiif © 
and remained at home, leaving the cone 
mand to his ſon Edmund, who after ſom . 
fruitleſs expeditions into the north, retired rb 
to London, reſolving to maintain to the lalf * 
extremity, the remains of Engliſh libenjglſ 
At this juncture the king died, and left buy 
kingdom! in the utmaſt confuſion. L 
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4 DMU ND TRON SID E. 
Th This Prince was named Ironſide on ac- 
chunt of his baidy valour; he had great 
Wilities, but could not raiſe his country 
Wm the miſery into which 1t had fallen; 
er uſing his urmoſt endeavours to vanquiſh 
s enemies, he was forced to. conſent to di- 
e his kingdom with Canute. He ſur- 
ved this treaty only one month, when he 
g murdered at Oxford by two of his cham- 
Wrlains, accomplices of Edric, who. thus 
Wade way for the ſucceſſion of CanyTs, the 
re! ate, to the crown of England. 
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Names of the Daniſh Kings, and of the laſt Saru 
Monarchs of England. 


1. CAN urE the Great, 

io I. 

3. HARDICANUTE. 1 

4. EDWARD III. ſurnamed the Conte lor, d f 
the Royal Saxon Line. 5 

5. HAx OLD II. a Saxon by Birth, but note! | 
Royal Blood. 


The firſt appearance of the Danes in England wa} 


9 2 
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in the Year 787, when Bithric reigned in my | 
The next alarm was given in 794, when they lande . 


with a view of learning the ſtate of the country, 
Though they frequently viſited the coaſt afterward 
and plundered d fferent places, they did not becon® 
truly formidable till the reign of Egbert, when the 
reſolved to gain a ſettlement in the country, am 
landed in the Iſle of Thanet. | 
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reigns of the DANISH "KINGS. 


Number IX. 


CanyTz commanding the Sea to retire. 
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XPTER the death of Edna Canute 


Pund means to obtain the ſole government 


to 


d 

in f England, and having done fo, he favoured 
andel 3 the Danes and Saxons. Though 
tw 


e had ſhed a great deal of blood to gain 
at = e throne, he was ſo remarkable afterward 
r juſtice, piety, and moderation, that he 
btained the love of his ſubjects, and the 
Fn of mankind 1 in general. 

D 2 In 
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In this happy ſituation Canute remained; 
for ſeveral years, and then dicd in the 1908 Ju 
year of his reign, Ip 
It is related of this Prince, that walking o 
one day on the ſea-ſhore with his courtier 0 
one of them flattered him to ſuch a degree. 10 
as to compare his power to that of Gop; ce! 
which he ordered a chair to be placed er 
the beach while the tide was flowing, and 
ſitting down, commanded the ſea to re- 
tire; being ſoon ſurrounded with water, be 
roſe up and reproved his flatterers, for hav- 
ing beſtowed upon him the praiſe due to the} D; 
Almighty alone, and from that time would 2 
never wear his crown. 
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HAR O L Dx; Surnamed Hare 5-foat A 1. 
on Account of his Seorftneſs, | 


He was one of the ſons of Harold, and { 
appointed] 


— 
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incl ppointed ſucceſſor by his father's will; 
19th Wut the hearts of the Engliſh were placed 
pon his brother Hardicanute, who was 


cing born in England, and whoſe party was eſ- 

ier, Pouſed by earl Godwin, the moſt powerful 

rec, Fhobleman in England. When Harold had 

; cn Feigned four years he died. 


10 i | | 
2 HARDICANUTE, | 
be 80 called on account of his robuſt con- 


Mirution, ſucceeded to the throne. This 
Frince, who was the ſon of Canute, ſoon loſt 
he affections of the nation by his bad con- 
Wuct. His violent government was of ſhort 
Foration; he reigned but two years, and is 
for uppoſed to have ſhortened his life by in- 
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EDWARD the Culfeſſr. 


So called for his great attention to reli. 
I gion, next ſucceeded. This Prince, the al 
of the Saxon line, was the ſon of Ethelred 
and Emma. Though he had not great abi. 

lities as a ſovereign, his reign was peaceableſ dee 

and fortunate, ahd he was remarkable for pu 
exerciſing and promoting the ſtrict admini- Pn 
ſtration of juſtice. The character of this 
Prince was fo great fot ſanctity, that his peo- 
ple fuperſtitiouſly believed his touch would? 
cure the ſcrophula, called: for this reaton Þþ 
the King's Epil. Edward the Confeſſor _ 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 
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1 0 E 


Was a Saxon, though not of royal blood. 
e was the ſon of Earl Godwin. After the 
leath of Edward, he obtained the throne; 
dut William, Duke of Normandy, who had 
deen named by Edward as his ſucceſſor, diſ- 
ted his right, and claimed it for himſelf: 
dn Harold's refuſing to reſign the crown, 
illiam invaded England, in order to gain 
t by force of arms. The Engliſh monarch 

aſſembled all his forces, ee againſt 
he Norman army, and encamped within ſe- 
en miles of Haſtings, in u Suſſen. where it 
as poſted. 
A memorable battle was fought, in which 

both commandeis ſhewed great Nil and 
courage: at length Harold was flain with 
Ian arrow as he was fighting with aſtonjſh- 
LI 24 ing 
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ing valour at the head of his troops; his twof 
brothers ſhared the ſame unhappy fate; and! 
the Engliſh being quite diſheartened, gave 
way on all ſides, and were purſued with great 
ſlaughter by the victorious Normans. 
The battle continued from morning till. 
ſunſet; William had three horſes killed un- 
der him, and there fell near 153000 men on 
the fide of the Normans, the loſs of the Eng- 
liſh was ſtill more conſiderable. 1 
This victory is called in Engliſh ita, 
the ConqQuesT. It was gained on the 14h 
of October, 1066, which was Harold's binn 
da | 
| Thus ended the Saxon monarchy i in Eng- 4 
land, after it had continued, including the 


_ reigns of the three Daniſh Kings, - oaks ol 
600 years. 
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The Nine Lines of Kings who have reigned in 
England ſince the Conqueſt. 


1. The Noa MAN Line. 

2. The Line of Brois. 

3. The Line of PLANTAGE NET. 
4. The Line of LAN AS TER. 

5. The Line of Yorx. 

6. The Line of Tudor. 

7. The Line of SrRwaRTr. 

8. The Line of Ox AN GE. 

9. The Line of Bxyxswick. 
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F ABLE VIII. 
Kings of the Norman Line. 
4. William the Conqueror 4 00 ; 1 


2. William Ryrus. © » - 108) 


3, Hevay I, e WS. 1100 I 
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w I LLIAM I. called the Conqueror. 


SHORTLY after his victory at Haſtings, 
William marched up to London where be 
was anointed and crowned King of Eng- 
land, in the year 1066; from London he 
went to Barking, in Eſſex, where he re- 

ceived 


156. 
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. ceived the ſubmiſſions of all rhe nobles wha| 


him in the conqueſt. The barons ſhared | 


had affiſted at his coronation. 

During his reign there were frequen 
quarrels between the Engliſh and Normans, | 
and ſometimes inſurrections; but William 
maintained his conqueſt, and effectually ſub. 
dued thofe who oppoſed him. He ſpared 
their lives but ſeized upon their eſtates. 

This King introdueed into England the 
Feudal Law, He divided all the lands in 
England, with very few exceptions, into ba. Ita 
ronies, and gave them to thoſe who aſliſted } 


out a part of their lands to other foreign- f 
ers; the former were called leige lands, the | 
latter knights, or vaſſals. 
The vaſſals paid the ſame duty and fub- | a 
miſſion both in peace and war to their lords, If 
0 

0 


2s the lords owed to their ſovereign. The 


clergy were under the ſame feudal law. All . 
biſhops | 5 


PEP ela 
we 
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Wiſhops and abbots, as well as the barons, 
were obliged in time of war, to furniſh the 


uen Ming with a certain number of knights, or 
ans, military tenants. 

iam Under this reign no native was advanced 
ub. to any dignity, either in the church, the 
red Mſtate, or the army. William formed a plan 


Jo 
the | 
s 1n 
ba. 
ted 
red 
zu- 


the 


or aboliſhing the Engliſh language, and for 
that purpoſe eſtabliſhed French ſchools 


talked at court, and the Engliſn were 
this means the Engliſh language gained a 


humber of ſignificant words which it had nor 
before. 


1b- ſurvey to be made of all the lands in his 
ds, kingdom, and a book to be written, called 
he dooms-day-book, which contained an ac- 
A count of every particular relating to them. 
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throughout England; no other lauguage was 


aſhamed of their native tongue: but by 
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William the Conque rot cauſed a general 
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When he had ſettled his kingdom, he 
hoped to enjoy it in peace; but the latterh 
part of his life was diſturbed by the quarrel 
and jealouſies of his ſons. Robert, the eldeſ, 
was very brave, but of a temper too apt wl 
take offence. William and Henry, the two 
youngeſt, ſometimes made it their diverſion! 
to teaze him. In one of their frolicks they 
threw water upon Robert, which ſo enraged} 
him, that he drew his ſword, and ran after 
them, reſolving to take revenge, and a dread- 
ful tumult enſued. All the young nobility} 
took part with Robert, who endeavoured to 
diſpoſſeſs his father of his Norman domini- 
ons, and William was obliged to get the Eng - 
liſh to aſſiſt him, by whoſe aid he got the 
better of his undutiful ſon. The reſt of his, 
reign was however clouded by misfortunes, | 


and he died ſoon after in conſequence of | 
fall from his horſe. 


Thi 
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This King was low in ſtature, but corpu- 
ent. and remarkably ſtrong ; _ his counte- 
ance was ſtern. Though he was not learned 
imſelf, he was a favourer of learned men, 


ence, He died in the year 108 75 having 
eigned 21 years. 
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nd held the clergy in great reverence, He 
ras very fond of feaſting and hunting, on 
which occaſion he ſhewed great magnifi- 
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TABLE IX. 
The Family of William the Conqueror. 


„ 17 | 
| Marie A, Daughter of BAL DdWIx, Earl of Flanders, 


$6 © WK 
1, Roazaxrt, ſurnamed Courthoſe, who 3 bis 
father as Duke of Normandy. 
2. Renan b, killed by a ſtag in the * Foreſl, | 
3. Wiltian, ſurnamed Rufus, who ſucceeded as 
ES, King of England. | 
4. Hzxny, ſurnamed Beauclerk, e ene King of 
England, and Duke of Norman dy. , 


= AUD i. ER 8 
1. CreerLy, a nun, and afterwards an abbeſs. 
2. ConsTanT14, married to the Earl of Brittany. 

g. Arnice, cont acted to Harold. 
4. ADELa, married to Stephen, Earl of Blois. ; 
5. AGATHA, betrothed to the King of Gallacia, but 
died before ſhe was married to him, Y 
GRANDCHILDREN. 4 
Abr four ſons, WILLIAM, IA ZOBZAID, HNA, 
and STEPHEN, | = 
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Number XI. 
The Death of WILLIAM Ruyvs. 
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ILLIAM, ſurnamed Rufus, or the Red, 
from the colour of his Hair and C omplexion, 
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Was the third fr of William the Con- 
Igqueror. He was crowned King of England 
FT f00n after his father's death, and his brother 
Robert was made Duke of Normandy. This 
I diviſion of the Conqueror's dominions was 
not pleaſing to the Norman barons, which 
; occaſioned ſome diſturbances, but at length 
Ja treaty was made, in which it was agreed, 
chat if either of the brothers died without 

leaving 
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= his part of the dominions. 
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leaving children, the ſurvivor ſhould inheri| cad 
About this time the Cruſades, or hoh 
wars, begun. In that age of ſuperſtition, t. 
when the people were Roman Catholics, it Irie 
was reckoned an act of religion to travel to 
Jeruſalem, in order to pay devotion at what 
was ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchre of our Sa- 
viour. Thoſe perſons who travelled on this 
errand were called pilgrims. Some of the | 
people called Mahomedans (on account of | 
their profeſſing the abſurd religion which | 
the impoſter Mahomet taught; had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and treated the pil- 
grims very ill, ſo that they could not travel 
in ſafety: his raiſed the indignation of all 
the countries that profeſſed Chriſtianity, and 
the Pope had formed a deſign of getting 
them to join their forces againſt theſe inh- | 


dels; bur beſore he could effect his purpoſe, 
a man 


P 
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zern man, known by the name of Peter the 
ermit, made a propoſal, which in a ſhort 
pace of time collected together a multitude 
f adventu:ers, conſiſting of nobles, gentry, 
Wrieſts, artiſans, peaſants, &c. which when 
uſtered in the plains of Aſia, amounted to 
00,000 combatants, among whom was Ro- 


Sa. ert, Duke of Normandy, who fold his do- 
his Wninions to his brother, in order to lupply 
he Mbimſelf with money for the cruſade, or holy 
of var, William, earl of Poitiers, and duke of 
ch MGutienne, offered to mortgage all his domi- 


ol. . nions for the ſame purpoſe; the King ac-· 
il. Ycepted the offer, but before he could take 
el 3 an accident put an end to his 
al] life. | 
nd He was engaged in a hunting party in the 
ng | New Foreſt, and Sir Walter Tyrrell, a French 
F gentleman, remaikavle ſor his ſkill in ar- 
chery, attended him. Tyrrell, impatient to 
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arrow by accident ſtruck the King in the 
| breaſt, and he inſtantly expired. Tyrell 


by the country people, and buried without 
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ſhew his dexterity, let fly an arrow at : 
ſtag, which ſuddenly ſtarted before him; the 


haſtened to the ſea ſide and Joined the cru- 
ſade, by way of pennance, for his involun. 
tary regicide. The King's body was found 


h« 


pomp at Wincheſter. 
His figure was mean, his features ord: | 

og and his hair red. | 
Hiſtorians repreſent William Rufus as 2 


violent and tyrannical Prince; a perfidious pe 


and dangerous neighbour, an unkind rela- 
tion, and a ſcoffer at religion. He was both 
prodigal and rapacious. He died in the 1 
year 1100, having lived 44 e and el 
reigned near 18. Ir 
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Number XII. 


HenRy * 


EN R Y I. furnamed Beauclerk; or a 
Schelar. 


HEN William died, his brother Ro- 
bert, according to the treaty between them 
ſhould have ſucceeded to his kingdom, bur 


ral. , 


8 aÞ 
ows | 
la- 
2th | 
the 
nd |} 


ö 
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elected King, and was crowned in leſs than 
tree days after William's deceaſe. About 
a month afterward Robert returned to Nor- 


rauch, and in a ſhort time invaded hes 
wit 
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he Shipwreck of Prince HENRY, Son of _ 


he was abſent on the Cruſade, and his bro- 
her Henry, being on the ſpot, got himſelf. 
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with the hope of recovering the crown; at 
length it was agreed, that Henry ſhould con. 
tinue King, and pay Robert an annual pen- 
ſion, and that the friends of each ſide ſhould 
be reſtored to ali their poſſeſſions. This 
treaty Henry broke, which brought on 2 
war betwixt him and Robert; the army of 
the latter was defeated, and Henry having 
got poſſeſſion of Normandy, returned into 


England, carrying his brother with him, |" 


whom he kept in captivity the remainder 
of his life, which was twenty years. : 

Henry had an only fon named William, | 
who had reached his 18th year. Having 
had this Prince acknowledged as his ſuc- 
ceſſor in England, the King took him to 
Normandy that he micht receive the homage | 
of the barons as their future ſovereign. In 


| their return the King ſailed with a fair wind, 


and was ſoon out of fight of land; bur the 
Prince 
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rince being detained a little while, the 
aptain of the veſſel and his crew ſpent 
e time in drinking, and in their hurry to 
blow the King, they ran their ſhip upon a 
ock, where it immediately foundered. Prince 
Villiam was put into the long- boat, but 
earing the. cries of his ſiſter, the counteſs 
f Perche, he ordered the ſeamen to row 
ack to ſave her, but ſuch numbers crowded 
nto the boat that it ſunk, and the Prince, 
ith his whole retinue periſhed. About 140 
foung noblemen of the principal families in 
neland were loſt; the only perſon on board 
ho eſcaped was a butcher of Rouen, who 
lung to the maſt, and was ſaved by a fiſh- 
rman the next morning. Fitz Stephen, 
he captain, as ſoon as he heard the Prince 
as drowned, threw himſelf headlong into 
ies. ok 
By this fatal accident Henry was poi 
or 


. the throne, for he hated the Engliſh, and had 
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for his cruelty to his brother Robert, and 
for breaking his treaty, by endeavouring to 
get Normandy for his ſon, when this vn 
happy Prince had a fon living. England in 
all probability would have found a tyrant in 
Prince Willliam, if he had lived to come to 


been heard to threaten, that when he ſhould 
be King, he would make them draw the 
plough, and turn them into beaſts of bur- 
den. nd 
When Henry heard that his fon was leſt, IO 
he fainted away, and never afterwards re- her 
covered his wonted chearfulnefs. | 
William, the fon of Duke Robert, made Wi; 
ſome powerful friends, and endeavoured to N 
recover Normandy, but loſt his life in bat- 
tle. En: vit 
For ſome time the King refided in No- Nee 
| mandy, but hearing that the Welch hade 
mail 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 53 
ade an incurſion into England, he was 
preparing to return thither, when he was 


cized with a ſudden illneſs, after eating too 


in Freely of lampreys, and died in the fixty- 
n eventh year of his age, and thirty-fifth of 
to Wis reign, leaving by will all his dominions 
had o his daughter, che empreſs Matilda, with- 
uld ut mentioning Geoffrey her huſband, who 
the ad given him diſpleaſure. _ 
ur- Though Henry the firſt had ſome vices, 
Ind was very blameable for his cruelty to his 
eſt, Prother Robert, he was in many reſpects a 
re- ery accompliſhed Prince extremely pleaſing 
; n his perſon and addreſs; very brave and 
ade 


* and, for the age he lived | in, a very 
d to Wood ſcholar. | 
bat. This King granted a Kirin to London, 
ith great privileges, which ſeems to have 
Lor-Neen the firſt ſtep towards making that city 
corporation. 
E TABLE 


L E X. 


Family of Henry I. 
IV EF 


1. erica a, Daughter of Malcolm, third King of 


Scotland, and Niece to Edward Athe- 
ling. 


2. ADELAIS, _—_ of Godfrey : Duke of Louvain, 


„ => Wd wv 


The CHILDREN of Matilda were, 


1. WII IIA, who was drowned at fea, 

2, MaTtiLpa, married firſt to the Emperor of Ger 
many, aſterward to Geoffrey Planta. 
genet, Earl of Anjou. 


S RAN DS ON to Henry I. 
HENRY, afterward King of England, ſon of the En. 
preſs Matilda. : 
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Number XIII. 


A BaRON's CasTLE beſieged by the Vaſſal 


of another BARON. 
Reign of STEPHE N, 


24 2 F 


AbkELA, the daughter of William the 
Conqueror, was married to Stephen, Count 
of Blois, and brought him ſeveral ſon, 
among whom, Stephen and Henry, the two 


| youngeſt, had been invited over to England 


by Henry, who beſtowed upon them greal 
honours, riches, and preferments. 
Stephen in return, pretended great a 


ment 


ttach 
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ment to his uncle, and was among the firſt 
to give teſtimony of zeal and fidelity, when 
the king required the barons to ſwear that 
they would receive the empreſs as his ſuc- 
Nag ceſtor in the throne; but no ſooner was 
Henry dead; than Stephen broke through 
all ties of gratitude, and haſtened over to 
England, where he found means to obtain, 
not only the crown, but a large ſum of mo- 
ney which the late king had accumulated. 
With this treaſure he hired foreign ſoldiers 
to defend him on his throne, and uſed every 
| theſlmeans in his power to over-awe thoſe wha 
oum were diſcontented with his uſurpation. 
ſons; When Robert, earl of Glouceſter took 
e two the oath of allegiance to Stephen at the be- 
gland ginning of his reign, he bound bimſelf to 
greaſz acknowledge him as King, no longer than 
| be ſhould keep his promiſes: the clergy and 
01 2: E. 3 barons 


tach- 
ment 


barons took the oath with the ſame condi. 


_ conſequence of which, England was imme- 


at any rate the protection of ſome neigh- 


Glouceſter, made powerful attempts to gail 
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tions, and the latter required for themſelve: 
the right of fortifying their caſtles, and pur. 
ting themſelves in a poſture of defence, in 


diately filled with their fortreſſes, garriſoned 
either with their own vaſſals, or licentious 
ſoldiers; quarrels aroſe among the barons, ſir 
and wars were carried on with great fury in Win 
every quarter of the kingdom: the inferior w 
gentry found themſelves ooliged to purchaſe WS! 


bouring chieftain ; the country was laid waſte, 
and the moſt ſhocking cruelties exerciſed 
upon thoſe who were taken captive, in ot- 
der to make them reveal their treaſures: 
ſuch were the dreadful effects of the feuds 
law! . 7 
The empreſs aſſiſted by Robert, earl of 


the 
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the kingdom; war and tumult were ſpread 
in every quarter, the land was left untilled 
and a grievous, famine, the reſult of theſe 
diſorders, affected both parties. At length 
the earl of Glouceſter and the king had a 
battle, in which the latter was taken, and 
ſoon after thrown into priſon, loaded with 
irons. Sometime after this, earl Robert fei! 
into the hands of the enemy, and his party 
were glad to purchaſe his releaſe by ſetting 
Stephen at liberty. 

Civil war and diſcord raged for Gwe time, 
in the midſt of them earl Robert died, and 
both parties were ſo weakened, that they 
could ſupport the conteſt no longer, and 
many of the nobility engaged in a new 
crulade at the preaching of St. Bernard. 

In the mean while prince Henry, fon to 
the empreſs, grew to man's eſtate and formed 
very powerful alliances, being encouraged 


E 4 by 


years. 
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OO. 


by ſome intelligence which he received, he 


— England; however, it was agreed 


that Stephen ſhould poſſeſs the crown durin 
his life, and that Henry ſhould ſucceed him, 
When he had received the homage of the 
barons as heir to the crown, prince Henry 
left the kingdom, and the Next year Stephen 


died. 


This monarch gained the throne unjuſthy, 
and was never happy in it, though he had 
natural endowments which would hav: 
been greatly admired, if he had inherited 
the crown by a juſt title, and it muſt be ſaid 
of him, that he never ſhewed a cruel] diſpo- 
fition; he was very handſome. He died in 
the year 11 542 having reigned eightecn 
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TABLE XIL 


* 


Family of ben 


„ 
Mari pa, Heireſs of Bologne, 


0 n n 
1. Eus ro E. His Father gave up Normandy to him, 
and he did Homage for it to Lewis 
VI. of France, He died before his 
Father. — 
2. WII IIAM. He was Earl of Bologne after his fa- 
ther's Death in Right of his Mcther, 


Se—_— 4 


E 5; 


CABLE XIII. 


T he Lme of Plantagenet, 
2. Henay I. 


3. Joꝝx. - - - - _ 
g 4. HEN RV III. — 8 -. 


ik 
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; 6. EpWARAD . — 3 — - . 


| 7. DWA III. — * . | 
8. RicHaRDM. - 
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80 EDñwARD J. — ee» 
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50 Number XIV. 


PiLGRIMS at the Tomb of Tri0Mas- 42 


BECK EBT. 
1154 HENRY li 
—— 99 / HEN Henry arrived in England; he 
1216 Wis n With the moſt joyful acclama- 


ions. The empreſs gave up her right in 


1307 {Wavour of her ſon; and he began his reign 
1327 FWery prudently. 
3%, This king, at his acceſſion to the throne, 


enjoyed great advantages over the king of 
France. The provinces he poſſeſſed on the 
ontinent, compoſed a third of the whole 


rench monarchy. 


=—_ Lewis, 


7 A - 44 ö - —— — = — 2 
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Lewis, king of France, was alarmed at the 
_ riſing grandeur of the houſe of Anjou, or th 
- Plantagener, and in order to prevent its in- at 
creaſing, he had ever maintained a ſtriq d 
union with Stephen; but after his death it d 
Was in vain to oppoſe Henry. t. 
Soon after the king had ſettled affairs in t! 
England to his wiſhes, he went abroad to p 
oppoſe his brother Geoffrey, who had uſurped t. 
ſome of his foreign dominions. Leſt Lewis I p 
mould be his enemy, Henry paid him a viſit, t 
and an alliance was formed, in which a ridi- t 
couolous agreement was made, like childrens x 
play, that young Henry, heir to the Engliſn ! 
monarch, who was only five years old, ſhould } 
have for his wife princeſs Margaret of France, 
who was then in her cradle. > t 
Another alliance of the ſame nature was 
0 
l 


formed with the duke of Brittany; that the 
king's third ſon, a very young infant, ſoo 


— 


"I 
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be married to the duke's little daughter, of 
the ſame age. The duke died ſoon after, 
and Henry, as guardian of his ſon and 
daughter-in-law, obtained Brittany, Some 
differences arole afterward between him and 
the king of France, on which Henry inſiſted, 
that the marriage of the little prince and 
princeſs ſhould be ſolemnized immediately, 
that he might gain a province which was 

part of her dower. Lewis, enraged at this, 
din to make war upon England, bur 
the difference was accommodated by the 
pope, and Henry returned ro England, where 
he engaged in an enterprize that occaſioned 
him great diſquietude. 

The clergy had got ſo much power in 
their hands, that it became neceſſary to de- 
termine who ſhould be ſovereign, the king 
or the archbiſhop of -Canterbury. Henry 
lolyed not to * * his ane” 
ad 
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W had done, but concealed his purpoſe during 
= the life of Euſtace, who was at that time 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, becauſe. he was 
a very alticnt man, and of an amiable cha- 


rafter; but, „as ſoon as this good prelate 


was dead, the king made Thomas-a-Becket; 
his chancellor, archbiſhop, who he thought 
would comply with his will; but he was 
miſtaken, for no ſooner was Becket advanced 
to his new dignity, than he totally altered 
his behaviour, and broke off all communi- 
cation with the king, under pretence of ap- 
lying himſelf to the duties of his arch- 
tſhoprick. 


In order to paſs with the world as a perſon 


of extraordinary piety and mortification, 


Becket wore ſackcloth next his ſkin, fed up- 
on bread and water, tore his back with 


whips and ſcourges, waſhed the feet of thir- 
teen beggars every day, and. ſeemed to be 


continually 


ontinually engaged, either in acts of re- 
ligion or meditation. He kept up, how- 
ver, the uſual pomp of the archbiſhop in 
he grandeur of his retinue. 

His behaviour ſo provoked the king, 
hat they lived in a ſtate of conſtant hoſtili- 
y; the clergy ſupporting Becket as far as 
they dared, and the barons eſpouſing the 
king's party; at one time Becket was de- 
prived of his dignities and eſtates, and ba- 
iſned the kingdom; afterward he was rein- 
ſtated with an increaſe of power, and the 
king ſubmitted to hold the ſtirrup of the 
arrogant pre late while he mounted his horſe. 
In ſhort, matters were carried to a defperare 
eight, and the kingdom thrown into confu- 
ſion through theſe contentions... At lengthy 
our-gentlemen of the royal houſhold, judg- 
ing from a paſſionate expreſſion: which the 
king made uſe of, that he wiſhe&-ro gas tid 

| Ws © 
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of his adverſary, agreed together to avenge * 
their prince's quarrel; for this purpoſe they] 
rode to Canterbury, followed Becket to the 

altar, aſſaulted him, and knocked him on 
the head, and then retired without oppoli-ſ 
tion. . „ 
The neus of this murder ſo afflicted the 
* king, that he ſhut himſelf up, and for three 
days refuſed to eat or drink, becauſe he 
thought he ſhould bear the blame of it, 
and incur the reſentment of the pope; how- 
ever, no immediate ill conſequences aroſe to 
him, but the clergy magnified the ſanctity of 
Becket, and two years after his death he was 
canonized, or reckoned among the ſaints; 
his body was then removed to a magnificent 
| fhrine, enriched with preſents from all parts, 
and it was computed that in one year, an 
hundred thouſand pilgrims arrived at Can- 
terbury, and paid adoration at his 2 
133 3 | | | | u 
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enge Such was the ſuperſtition of the times! 

they The Iriſh, who were never invaded by the 
the Romans, remained, till the reign of Henry, 
n on In a rude barbarous ſtate, he formed the pro- 


poli- ect of conquering them, and finding them 
Ft war among themſelves, he eaſily effected 
the his purpoſe; ſo Ireland was annexed to the 


hree Nrown of England; but the natives retained 
e he great hatred againſt their conquerors. 

ti, 

how. FCC V 
ſe to | 

ty of Number XV. 


he Coryst of HENRY II. his Son RIcHARD 
lamenting over 


V HEN Henry ſeemed to be at the 
eight of ene and felicity, both in 


eſpect to his kingdom and family, his ſons 
revolted 
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revolted againſt him. Henry, the eldeſ, 
was brave, liberal, munificent, and affable ge 
but he wanted diſcretion, and ſuffered him: 
ſelf to be perſuaded by his father-in-layj 
the king of France, to delire to have either 
the crown of England, or the dutchy 6 
Normandy reſigned to him in his father! 
life time. On the king's refuſing, the prince 
ſhewed great diſcontent, ſpoke very dire. 
ſpectfully of the king, and went away to the! 
court of France. The queen alſo incenſe}* 
her two youngelt ſons, Geoffrey and Richard, 
againſt their royal father, and adviſed then 
to fly ſecretly to France, whither ſhe wa 
preparing to follow them, diſguiſed in men 
cloaths, when ſhe was ſeized, by order of het 
huſband, and thrown into priſon. 

Thus Europe ſaw with aſtoniſhment, the 
| beſt and moſt indulgent of parents, at wa 
with his whole family: three boys requiring 
a great 
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great monarch, in the full vigour of his 


ge, and height of his reputation, to de- 


tone himſelf in their favour; ſeveral prin- 
es, and many noblemen, not aſhamed to 
rotect and aſſiſt them in this unnatural and 
bſurd pretention ; among the firſt, Lewis, 
ing of France was the principal, and among 


he latter, the earl of Leiceſter; but he was 


efeared and taken priſoner, as was alſo the 
ing of Scotland, who at the ſame time in- 

aded England with a great army. | 
Henry made every conceſſion that he 
ould make, conſiſtently with the dignity of 
is crown, for he longed to be reconciled to 
is ſons: at length they made their ſub- 
iſſion, and the king agreed to pay each 
f them penſions, and allow them caſtles 
or their reſidence; he alſo reſtored their ad- 
erents to their eſtates, and ſet the king of 
cotland at liberty, and about goo knights, 
on 
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vereign, which they ſoon after performed 
This was the firſt important advantage whit 


after this, Lewis, king of France, was hy 
an apoplexy, deprived of the uſe of his un 


came to man's eſtate, he encouraged Hen. 


in arms againſt him; but in the midſt d 
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on condition, that the king and all his ng 
bles ſhould do homage to him as their 


ith 


England gained over Scotland. Sometime N 


derſtanding, and his fon Philip, a youth d 
fificen, governed in his ſtead; the king dt 
England was very kind to him, in compo 
ing differences which aroſe between him an 
his mother and uncles; but as ſoon as be 


ry's ſons in their undutiful behaviour to thei 
father. Prince Heory renewed his de- 
mands, and all the three brothers quartelled; 
the king with ſome difficulty reconciled them, 
and immediately aſter his eldeſt ſon appearel 


theſe undutiful proceedings, he was E 
| Wi 
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* 
„lich a fever, and finding his end approach- 


118 na 

eir ps, he was ft:uck with remorſe; and ſent to 
med e king, expreſſing his contrition and im- 
whiel oring the favour of a viſit, that he might 


lealt die with the Katisfaction of having 
rained forgiveneſs; but his behaviour had 
een ſo bad that the king ſuſpected it to be 
pretended ſickneſs, and did not dare to 
oft himſelf in his ſon's hands; but on hear- 
iz of his death, this good prince was af- 
Hed with the deepeſt ſorrow. . 3 
After the death of their elder brother, the 
0 other princes perſeyered 1 in their ill- treat- 


1etime 
a8 by 
US un 
uth <> 
ing of 
mpol 
N and 
as fit 


Hen. 


chen ent of their father; hut Geoffrey was ſoon 
ge. fter killed. Richard, who was now the el- 
elled et fon, was ſapported ” the king of France, 


Rt throdglhi the cowardice of Henry's go- 
erpors, they gained a ate over him, 
it of d his f irit being broken b ill treatment, 
ſeiz eu dubmitted to do Vat Was required of TRY 
will © yer 


them, 
eared 


whom he was bound to grant a pardon f 
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When he demaned a liſt of the barons, y 


94 


their connection with Richard, he was fur 
rized to find his ſon John's name at thi 
ead of them, for he had always been hi 


particular favourite. 


c 


The unhappy father, already overloaded 
with cares and ſorrows, on this diſappoint. 
ment, broke out into expreſſions of the ut. 
moſt deſpair, and pronounced a curſe or 
his ungrateful children, which he could ne. 
ver be prevailed on to retract. His un. 
ealineſs of mind threw him into a linger. 
ing fever, of which he expired at the caſtk 
of Chinon, near Samur. 


The next day Richard came to view th 


body of his father, and was ſtruck with ſuch 

horror and remorſe at the ſight of it, tha 
he cried out in the agony of his mind, 
have been the murderer of my father | 


Hen 
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Henry the IId. died in he year 1189, in 
De fry. eighth year of his age, and thirty- 
ilch of his reign. He was the greateſt prince 
f his time for wiſdom, virtue, and abili- 
jes, and had the largeſt extent of dominion 
f any king who had ever ſat upon the 
hrone of England. 

He was of a middle flarure, well made, 
ery lively and engaging in converſation, 
nd eloquent, and he was remarkably ab- 
temious. 

In the time of this king there were dread- 
ul riots in London. 
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7 4 BL E XIV. 


Family of Hand II, 


WI E. Ni 
EL EAN OR of Poitou. 


S 0 

; . Henar, married to Margaret of France, Daughte 
to Lewis VII, and died before his Fa 
ther. 

2. Rican, ſurnamed Cæur 4. Lu, he ſucceede 
his Father. 

3- Relay, married Conſtance, Heireſs of Brit 
tany, he died before his Father. 

4. Jour, ſurnamed Lackland, he was after Richard 

; Death King of England. 


DAUGHTERS, 
1. Mavp, married to Henry Duke of Saxony. 
2. ELEANOR, married to Alphonſo, King of Caſtil, 
3. Joan, married to William King of Sicily, 
GRANDSON. 
Ax Thun, ſon of Geoffrey. 
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Numer XVI. 


ing RIO ARD and his Followers ſetting 
Oo : , 
off on the Crulade. 


ughter IT oe L . 
us FIC HARD I. furnamed Corvk Dr Lion, 


on Account of his extraordinary Courage, 


ceedel 
Bu, AM E to the throne without oppoſition. 
e ſhewed that his compunction for his 
ndutiful behaviour to his good father was 
tcere, by chuſing for his miniſters thoſe 
- ho had been the moſt faithful to the de- 
-altil eaſed king. He alſo releaſed his mother 
om the confinement in which ſhe had long 
en kept, and intruſted the government of 

5 8 England 


chard' 


4 
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England to her, till his arrival in that king. 
dom. He was beſides very bountiful to his 
brother John. 

Being deſirous of acquiring glory, Rick 
ard retolved to go to the crulade, and in. 
formed his ſubjects of his intention on the 
day of his coronation. He knew that ht 
muſt carry with him all the money neceſſan 
for his enterprize. His father had left hin 
a large ſum; but this he did not think if 
ficient, ſo in order to increaſe it, he put u 
ſale all the revenues of the crown, and th 
offices of the greateſt truſt and power, an 
when ſome of his miniſters objected to theſ 
proceedings, he ſaid, he would ſell Lonca 
itſelf, if he could find a purchaſer, and | 
actually ſold the vaſſalage of Scotland, tit 
elt acquiſition that had been made h 
his father, * obliged his ſubjects to e 
| 
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King. im ſums which they knew he never would 
tO ful epay. | 

He appointed Hugh, biſhop of pon 
and Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, guardians of 
he realm 1n his abſence.. 

Numbers of the king's ſubjects were as 
mpatient as himſelf to "20 to the holy war, 
and the king of France, who was alſo going 
pon the ſame expedition, ſent to haſten his 
eparture. The two princes arrived with 

combined army of 100,000 men, they 
promiſed to be cordial friends, and then 1e- 
parated; but repeated diſcords broke out 
1 5 theſe two jealous and haughty prin- 

Immediately a after Richard left Eng- 
ind the two prelates whom he had appointed 
ardiaris of the kingdom, diſagreed, and 
hrew the nation into confuſion. Longchamp 
auſed his colleague to be arreſted, and with 
lic utmoſt pride and arrogance, took upon 
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him to govern by himſelf, and even defied 
the orders which the king ſent to reſtrain 
him; but prince John interfered, and Long. 
champ thought proper to fly beyond ſea. 
- Philip of France, who returned from the 
holy war before Richard, notwithſtanding al 
his promiſes, took every opportunity of an- 
noying Richard's dominions, and would hau 
invaded Narmany, if his nobles had not re- 
fuſed to follow him, and he drew prince 
3 from his allegiance. The king d 
ngland continued to gain glory in the cri. 
ſade, and the king of France grew ever 
day more and more jealous of him, and con- 
trived by every means in his power to hui 
his reputation. „ 
After having performed many valiant et- 
ploits, and obtained a great victory ove 
the Saracens, Richard advanced withi 
fight of Jeruſalem, when he found, to hi 


gel 
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great diſappointment, that he muſt put a 
op to the career of victory. All the cru- 
aders, except himſelf, were tired out, and 
wiſhed to return home. A truce for three 
rears was made with Saladin, the emperor 
pf the Saracens, and one of the conditions 
as, that the pilgrims ſhould be allowed to 
ake their pilgrimages unmoleſted. 

$aladin died at Damaſcus ſoon after, and 
defore he expired, ordered his winding ſheet 
o be carried as a ſtandard through every 
reet of the city, while a crier proclaimed . 
ith a loud voice, This is all that remains 
0 the mighly Saladin, the conqueror of the 
of. By his laſt will he ordered charities 
o be diſtributed to the poor, without diſ- 
inction of Jew, Turk, or Mahometan. 

In his return to England, Richard, being 
earful of paſſing through France, diſguiſed 
imſelf like a pilgrim, with the purpoſe of 
© 3 going 
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gong through Germany; but at Vienna, he 
etrayed himſelf by his expenſes, and wx 
arreſted by order of Leopold, duke of Ay. 
ſtria, to whom he had formerly given ſome 
affront, The emperor, Henry VI. required 
the.royal priſoner to be given up to him, 
Thus the king of England, who had filled 
the whole world with his renown, found him. 
ſelf, during the moſt critical ſtare of his, af. 
fairs, confined in a_dunzeon, loaded with 
irons, and entirely at the mercy of his ene- 
mies. 

The king of France prepared to take ad- 
vantage of Richard's confinement, and pre- 
vailed on prince John to join with him 4 
gainſt a brother and a ſovereign who hat 
treated him with the utmoſt liberality and 
Philip having made a treaty with John, in- 
vaded Normandy, but was repulſed 1 in even 
attack. 


Prince 
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12, he Prince John, who went over to England, 
1 wWas Nas ſtill leſs ſucceſsful; when he. claimed 
Au- Ne kingdom as heir to his brother, of whoſe 
ſome Meath he pretended to have heard, he was 


Juired 
him, 
filled 


ejected by all the barons, and was ſoon ob- 
ged to retire to France. 
Germany every kind of inſult and indig- 


kim. Nity; but he was ſtill Cæur de Lion, and the 
11s, afl. Amperor ſoon thought proper to reſtore him 
with Wo his freedom, on being paid for his ran- 
ene · m 1 50,000 marks; about 300,000]. of our 
oney. Richard haſtened co England, where 
de ale was welcomed with joy, and crowned a- 
d pre- ew. All prince John's eſtates were con- 
im 2. ſcated, or ſeized for the king, and Rich- 
o had Ard made preparations for revenging himſelf 
7) and n Philip. A war ſoon broke out between 
n, in-. rance and England, during which prince 
even ohn deſerted from Philip, and threw him- 
elf at his brother's feet: queen Eleanor in- 
Prince F 4 terceded 


Richard ſuffered 
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terceded for him, on which the. king ſaid , 
I forgive him, and hope I ſhall as eaſily ji: 
forget his injuries, as he will my pardon.” Wy 

About this time the duke of Auſtria 
_ cruſhed his leg by a fall from his horſe, x 
fever enſued, and being ſtruck with remorle 
for his treatment of Richard, he oidered by 
his will, all the Engliſk hoſtages in his 
hands, to be ſet at liberty; and the debt 
which Richard owed him to be remitted, 
The emperor alſo ſought the king's friend- 
ſhip; a treaty was ſet on foot for a durable 
peace between France and England; but be- 
fore it was concluded the king was unfor— 
tunately wounded by one Bernard de Geur- 
don, an archer, whoſe father and brother he 
had killed. The wound was 1n the ſhoul- 
der, and proved mortal. The king died ot 
it in 1199, in the tenth year of his reign, 
and forty-ſccond of his age. 
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This prince was paſſionately fond of mi- 
litary glory, and was well qualified for ac- 
quiring it; he was of an impetuous vehe- 
ment temper, revengeful, ambitious, haughty 
and cruel; but at the ſame time open, frank, 
generous, ſincere, and brave. He was much 
beloved by his Engliſh ſubjects, and was the 
firſt ſince the conqueſt that ſhewed any ſin- 
cere regard to them. 5 „ 

Though he had ſpent ſo much treaſure, 
he deſigned to have gone on another ciu- 
ade; if his death had not prevented him. 

It was during the holy wars, that the cuſ-. 
om of uſing coats of arms was firſt intro- 
uced into Europe. The knights, caſed up 
n armour, had no other way to make them- 
elves known, but by the devices on their 
hields, and theſe were gradually adopted by 
heir poſterity and fanulies, who were proud 
{ their anceſtors, | | 

The 
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The diſorders in London roſe to {6 dread. 
ful a height in this king's reign, that mur. 
ders and robberies were daily committed in 
the ſtreets. It is ſaid, that no leſs than 
52,000 perſons had bound themſelves by 
oath, to obey all the orders of William 
F itz-Oſbert, a moſt dangerous ruffian, but 
he was at laſt condemned, and executed, 
King Richard was a great lover of poetry, 
and there ſtill remain ſome poetical works 
of his compoſition. 
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Wife of Richard I. 


„„ XV. 
He had no Children. 


BEARAENC EAA of Navarre, 
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Number XV II. 


PAxporr, the Popz's Tao. receives 
Kino Joan's Submiſſion, 


— — 


F © 8 & 4 
y \ HEN king Richard entered in the holy 


war, he named his nephew, Arthur, doke 
of Brittany, as his ſucceſſor; but by his laſt 
will, he bequeathed all-his dominions to his 
brother. John accordingly came to the 
throne of Englard without oppoſition; but 
ſezeral of the provinces in France declared 
for young Arthur. Philip, who was glad of 
a pretence to embarraſs John, took Arthur, 
who was then only twelve years of age, un- 

= | r 
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ter his protection, and ſent him to Paris to 
be educated with his own ſon. | 

John ſoon returned to carry on the war 
with the king of France; and Conſtantia, the 
Ives ſhoung prince's mother. being doubtful of 


hilip's ſincerity, conveyed her ſon ſecretly 


to his uncle, her brother: ſoon after this a 
reaty was mage between the kings of Eng- 
land and France. 


The next year rebelli»n broke out in 


10ly MPoitou and Normandy; the Engliſh baruns 
oke Nrefuſed to paſs the ſea with the king, un- 
lait Wleſs he would promiſe to reſtore and pre- 
his Nerve their privileges; however, John, by 


the Ipis threats, engaged many of them to fol- 


but Wow him into Normandy, and he treated 


red Ithoſe in France with ſuch haughtineſs and 
| of Wopprefſion, that they were provoked to ap- 
wr, peal to the king of France, and a war was 
un- 


begun between him and John. The young 
Prince 


44. 4 


1 ; 
1 > 
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prince Arthur, who was now riſing to man's 
eſtate, joined with them, and they gained 
very great advantages. | 5 

Prince Arthur, regarding his grandmother, 
queen Eleanor, as his enemy, beſieged the 
place, where ſne was, in hopes of taking het 
priſoner; but this undutiful act was followed 
with dreadful conſequences to him. 

John collected an army, and came to hiz 
mother's relief, and Arthur, and all the mot 
conſiderable of the diſcontented barons were 
taken priſoners: the latter were ſent over to 
England, but Arthur was ſhut up in the 
caſtle of Falaiſe. 
The king here held a conference with 
him, and endeavoured to perſuade him to re- 
nounce his foreign alliances ; but the brave 
young prince ſcorned his offers of friend- 
ſhip, and aſſerted his claim to the French 
provinces, and the crown of England. John, 


«Ik gs be Go neo SO OOO OO OI — 2 — 1 4 — 


fearing 


\ fearing that Arthur would prove a dange- 
rous enemy, determined to diſpatch him, and 
he was never heard of more. es 

It is ſaid that the cruel king, not being 
| the able to prevail on others to commit the hor- 
rid act, removed Arthur to the caftle of 
Rouen, and going in himſelf by a back way, 
In the dead of the night, commanded the un- 
happy prince to be brought before him, and 
deaf to all his entreaties for mercy, ſtabbed 
him with his own hand, and faſtening a ſtone 
to his body, threw it into the Seine. 

All men were ſtruck with horror at this 
inkuman deed, and from that time the king, 
deteſted by his ſubjects, found his authority 
greatly weakened. In addition to his cru- 
ety to Arthur, he got that prince's ſiſter, 
Eleanor, into his power, and kept her ever 
after in captivity. 
| The 
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The king of France tried to expel Joo 
from thar country; John made a feeble at: 
tempt to prevent him, and then, like a con- 
ard, gave himſelf up to indolence and Jux- 
ury: his barons left him, and he loſt all his 
French provinces and Normandy, and they 
were added to the crown of France. 

The two following years John pretended 
ro make preparations for recovering bis 
French dominions; but returned with ſhame 
and diſgrace. Shortly after he had a quarrel 
with the court of We and was at laſt o- 
bliged to ſubmit to the pope's authority in 
tze moſt humiliating manner. Pandolf, the 
pope's ambaſſador, ſeated himſelf upon the 
throne, and the king came diſarmed into his 
preſence, flung himſelf on his knees before 
him, lifred up his joined hands, and put 
them wichin thoſe of Pandolf; he then _ 
ealty 


alry to the pope, and agreed to pay tri- 
— to him for his kingdom. 


_ Y „ „ 


ä 


water XYTHL 7-2 


KINO Jon granting MAGNA CHarTa. 


ame HENRY the firſt had granted a charter, 
rel r writing, to his ſubjects, in many reſpects 
o- Nvourable to their liberties, Stephen had re- 
7 in Niewed it, Henry II. had confirmed it. Lang- 
the Won, who was archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
the MWohn's reign, ſhewed the barons a copy of 
his Mienry the firſt's charter, and adviſed them 
fore Wo inſiſt on a renewal of it: this they bound 
put hemſelves by an oath to do, and in the 
ore Fronth of January appeared in London to 
ke their demand, The king promiſed to 
give 
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give thema poſitive anſwer the Eaſter fol 
lowing; in the mean time he tried to engage 
the clergy i in his favour, and the pope wrote 
letters to put an end, if poſſible, to the dil. 
turbances that had ien: but the barons, 
on the approach of Eaſter, aſſembled an ar. 
my, and advanced in a body to Brockly 
within fifteen miles of Oxford, where the 
court reſided. At firſt the king refuſed to 
grant what was demanded of him, but all 
the reſt of the barons joined with thoſe who 
had firſt. applied for the renewal of the 
charter; the king's parks were laid waſte, Fo 
his retinue was reduced to ſeven knight on 
only, and he was obliged to ſubmit at diſcre. Iii 
tion. | Ne 

A conference was then appointed between Ia 
the king and the barons at Runnemede, be- 
tween Windſor and Staines, where the tui 
parties encamped, like open enemies, * 
alter 
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ſter a debate of a-few days, the king ſigned 


d ſeated the charter which was required of 
im. This famous deed, commonly called 
acna CHARTA, or the GREAT CHARTER, 
ther granted or ſecured, very important li- 
erties and privileges to every order of men 
the kingdom, to the clergy, to the ba- 
ons, and to the people. 
The king affected to fall into all the mea- 


ures of the barons; but this was diſſimula- 


jon, and he was determined, at all hazards, 

o rid himſelf of what he regarded as the 
oſt ignominious ſlavery, and take revenge 
n his enemies ; and ſhorily aiter, having ob- 
aned the ſanction of the pope, he threw off 


he maſk, and recalled all the liberties he 
ad ſolemnly {worn to grant: this renewed 
he civil wars, and John found that: his no- 
* and 2 even the clergy, adhered 

to 
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to the defence of their liberties, and that he 
had nothing to truſt to, but hired ſoldiers; he 
| proceeded with great inveteracy againſt the 
barons, and drove them to ſuch extremities 
that they were obliged to ſend to France 
and they offered to acknowledge Lewis, the 
eldeſt ſon of Philip, as their ſovereign, i 
he would afford them protection. The wife 
of Lewis was Blanche, of Caſtile, who wal 
_ deſcended by her mother from Henty Il. 
Lewis went over with a {mall army, and a 
ſoon as he appeared, John's foreign troops 
deſerted, and refuſed ro ſerve againſt the 
„heir to the kingdom of France, and the prince 
= was in a fair way of gaining the throne of 
England, when the barons received infor- 
mation, that he intended to extirminate them 
and their familles, and give their dignities 
to his native ſubjects: this occaſioned ” 
: Rag 


arl 
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arl of Saliſbury and other noblemen to re- 
urn to John's party. 

The king was aſſembling a conſiderable 
umy, in order to fi ht one great battle for 
's crown; but paſſing along the ſea coaſt, 
e loſt, by an inundation, all his carriages, 
eafures, baggage, and regalia, He was 
xfore much indiſpoſed, and his affliction 
t this diſaſter increaſed his illneſs, and o- 


1 


nat he 
'S ; be 
{ft the 
nities 
ance 
51 the 
zn, 1 
> Wie 


D Way 
y 11 diiged him to halt at Newark, where he very by - 
nd oon after died. 


This king was of a moſt vicious diſpo- 
tion, and his ill conduct greatly leſſened 
1» dominions. 

He died October 17, 1216, in the forty- 
nth year of his age, and the coho 
of his reign. 


root 
© the 
rince 
e of 
nfor- 
them 


ities He was the firſt who gave to the citizens 
the ef London a charter for electing a mayor, 
on = | | 5 | and 
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and common-council men annually, and fy 
electing and removing ſheriffs at pleaſure, 
London Bridge was finiſhed in this reign 
the former bridge was of wood. 


The empreſs Maud was the firſt who bui 
a ſtone bridge in England. 
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TABLE XVI. 


Family of John. 
„„ 

Is ABELLA of Angouleme, 

e 
1. HEnzy, who ſucceeded him. 
2, RICHARD, . | 
DAUGHTERS. 
1, Jane, afterwards married to Alexander, King of 
| Scotland. | . 
2. ELEANOR, married firſt to the Earl of Pembroke, 
| afterwards to the Earl of Leiceſter. 
;. ISABELLA, married to the Emperor Frederick II. 
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Number XIX. * 

Henzy on entering the PARLIAMENT Hovs: - 
finds the Barons clad ian Armour. A 

Dot 

TE, and 

N F ME 


In E cauſe of this young prince was ze 
louſly eſpouſed by the earl of Pembroke, 
who being at the head of the government 
had power enough to get him crowned; and 
that he might be well received, the eat 
made him grant new charters of liberties 
Theſe famous charters have ever ſince hee 
highly prized, and zealouſly maintained bime 
Engliſhmen, 80 
Pembroke 


Pembroke alſo took great pains to re- 
oncile the barons to the king; and as the 
arty of Henry increaſed, that of Lewis be- 
ame weaker; at length peace was concluded, 
wis promiſed to leave the kingdom, and 
he civil wars were happily ended. 

After the expulſion of the French, the 
protector acted with the greateſt prudence, 
and endeavoured, by every poſſible mean, 
o bury all paſt animoſities in oblivion; but 
e died ſoon after. 
mious barons, who would not be reſtrained 
dy the ſucceeding miniſters, though they 
ere good men, kept poſſeſſion of the royal 
alles, oppreſſed their vaſſals, infeſted their 
veaker neighbours, and invited all diſorderly 
2ople to live upon their lands, Ir is ſaid 
hat the number of caſtles in England at that 
ime amounted to 1115. As the king ad- 


USE 


r oke G | way 
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When he was dead, the 


anced in years, he was found to be every 


W * T "x 
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way unqualified for maintaining a proper Lor 
ſway among the turbulent barons. Through den 
the capriciouſneſs of his temper, he deprived but 
himſelf of the ſage councils of Hubert d laſt 
Burgh, who, together with Peter ces Rochesfſ jew 
biſhop of Wincheſter, had the management} deb 
of alas after the death of Lord Pembroke q 

The biſhop of Wincheſter was a man Hof 
courage and abilities; but very ambitio Ch. 
and violent; by his advice Henry invited 
over a great number of foreigners, on who 
every office and command was beſtowed; 
many young ladies alſo came over from Pro- 
vence, and were married to ſome of the chiel 
noblemen in England. 

Henry paid very little regard to the Gred 
Cherter, and reduced himſelf by his impru 
dence to urgent neceſſities, and when his pat 
lianent refuſed him ſupplies, he obliged in 
opulent ſubjects, particularly the citizens dl 
London 


De- 
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London, to grant him loans of money. He 
demanded benevolences, or voluntary contri- 
butions, from his nobility and prelates; at 
laſt he was obliged to fell all his plate and 
hes} jewels to the citizens, in order to pay his 
nent debts. | | | 
be The parliament, on his frequent breach 
1 ol of promiſe, obliged him to ratify the Great 
iouſſ] Charter in the moſt ſolemn manner by oath; 
ted but even this did not bind hin. 
Encouraged by the king's illegal proceed- 
ings, Simon de Montford, earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, tried to get the kingdom from him. 
This nobleman was famous for his exploits 
at the holy wars, and was poſſęſſed of great 
property, both in France and England. He 
married Eleanor, dowager of William, earl 
of Pembroke, and ſiſter to the king, which 
offended the barons. The earl endeavoured 
to gain the affections of all ranks of peo- 
| . G2 ple 


ſoon recalled him. 
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ple by his inſinuating addreſs; he was ba. 
hed by Henry, bur the fickle monarch 


In a very ſhort time Leiceſter prevailed 
on a number of noblemen to join with him 
againſt the king, and the barons came to a 
reſolution to take the government into their 
own hands. 

Henry having ſummoned a parliament, in 
expectation of receiving ſupplies, the barons 
appeared in the hall in complete armour, 
with their ſwords by their ſides. Henry, 
amazed at the ſight, aſked them, if they 
were going to make him their priſoner; they 
replied No; but that as he had frequently I 
broke his promiſes with his parliament, he 
muſt now ſubmit to the authority of thoſe 
who were able and willing to redreſs the na- 
tional grievances, | 


| Number 
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b. Shortly after, twenty-four barons were 
ch Naveſted with unlimited authority to re- 
orm the ſtate, and the king took an 
nath to maintain whatever ordinances they 
ould think proper to enact. 

Leiceſter was at the head of this PA 
Yreme council, which took away all 
ower from the king; but the barons 
gradually loſt the favour of the people, 
ind the king threatened. that he would 
pend the laft drop of his blood in ſatis- 
hing the wiſhes of his ſubjects, and per- 
eving a proſpect of recovering his autho- 
ity, he wrote to the pope, who pretended 
0 abſolve him and his people from the oath 
hey had taken. 

Prince Edward, though in early youth, 
leteſted the thought of breaking a ſolemn 
23 promile, 
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the moſt ignominious conditions; but 2 
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4 and declared, that he would abid: 
y what he had ſworrt to. | 

This fidelity gained him the confidence 
of all parties, and enabled him to recover 
the royal authority, and to perform great 
actions. | Eo | 

Parties however ran very high; the 
in arms, and Leiceſter at 
the head of them, and dreadful ravages en- 


Edward was taken priſoner by them, and 
the king, in order to recover this brave 
prince's liberty, was obliged to ſubmit to 


ſoon as Edward was releaſed, he railcd : 


The king of France, Lewis the IXth. 
was referred to, who ſummoned the ſtates 


Wy 
1 


4 


ideſſof France, and in the preſence of this af. 

ſembly, as well as in that of the king of 
-nce England, Peter de Montford, Leiceſter's 
ver fon, brought this great caule to a trial. The 
reat king of France, who was remarkable for his 


juſtice and integrity, paſſed a molt equitable 


the ſentence ; but "Leiceſter and his party re- 
at jected it, and the civil wars were renewed 
en- __ great violence. Tho prince diſplayed 

uncommon courage; but the king was un- 
andi fortunately taken priſoner, and Edward was 
rave f ſhortly after obliged to ſubmit to Leiceſter's 
t tos terms: however, after ſometime, the earl 
t aof Glouceſter, who had quarrelled with 
d af Leiceſter, contrived with the prince a plan 


for his eſcaping, which was happily effect- 


Xch. Ned. The royalifts now flew to arms, and a 
ates force was colle&ed which Leicelier could 


Ercſham, in which he was killed, with his 
G 4 eldeſt 
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eldeſt ſen Hugh le Deſpenſer, and about 


260 knights, and many other gentlemen, 
The old king, who was placed in the front 
of the battle, received a wound, and was 
in danger of his life, but crying out, I am 
Henry of Wincheſter, your king, he was 
conveyed to a place of ſafety by his ſon, 
who came to his reſcue. 

After this victory almoſt all the barons eo 
ſubmitted, except Adam Gordon, who obli- his 
ged the prince to lead an army againſt len, 
him: in the ardour of battle Edward leaped mer 
over the trench, and encountered Gordon in Wie 

| ſingle combat; after a ſharp conteſt Gordon int 
fell from his horſe, but the prince generouſly Wict! 
gave him his life, and was ever after faith- in 
fully ſerved by him. 

The king was now once more reſtored to 
his throne, | and through his clemency, and 

the prince's prudence, order gradually took 
place in the ſtate. Edward 


* 
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vl Edward having accompliſhed the ſettle- 
n. ment of the kingdom, went to the holy war, 
mt [where he ſignalized himſelf by his valiant 
as Nadts, and revived the glory of the Engliſh 
m name in thoſe parts; but he was wounded 
ras Win the arm by an aſſaſſin, whom he killed. 

n, During his abſence the laws were not well 
executed, the barons oppreſſed the common 
people, and the old king greatly wiſhed for 
his gallant ſon's return to aſſiſt him: at 
length, overcome with the cares of govern— 
ment, and the infirmines of old age, he 


in the ſixry-fourth year of his age, and fitty- 


iy Wicch of his reign ; the longeſt reign of any 
th- Ning of England. 


This king's too eaſy yielding temper ra- 
her than premeditated treachery, was the 
aſe of his frequent breach of promiſe, 
nd many other faults. Inſtead of ſetting 
a. G 5 a 300d 


died at St. Edmondſbury, Nov. 16, 1272, 
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a good example to his nobles, he was in. 
duced to imitate their conduct. Had his abi. 
lities been as good as his diſpoſition, he 
would have made 2 much better monarch 
than he did. 

This king granted a charter to the town 
of Newcaſtle to dig coals: this is the firſt 
mention of coals in | England. 

In order to increaſe his popularity, the 
earl of Leiceſter ordered returns to be made 


of two knights from each ſhire, and of de- 
puries from the boreughs, and this is ſup- 
poſed to have been the origin of the Hol 
of Commons. 
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TABLE XVI. 
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| Family of Henry III. 
the ir 
ade “ 


ELEANOR of Provence. 


N 


Ep w ARD, who fucceeded him, 
2, en Earl of Lancaſter. 


DAUGHTERS, 


. Maxcarzr, married to Alexander, King of Scot» 
land, 
N BnataiCh, married to the Duke of Brittany, 


BL 
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Number XX. 


EpwarD I. preſenting his infant Sox to the 
WELCH, as a PRINCE born amongſt them. 


EDWARD I. 


As ſoon as Henry was dead the Eng. 
liſh haſtened to proclaim Edward king: this 
prince had reached Sicily in his return from nd 
the Holy Land, when he received the news "er 
of his father's death, which gave him great el 
concern, at the ſame time he learnt, that He 
an infant ſon was dead; as he appeared. 
much leſs affected at this misfortune, the" 
king of Sicily exprefſed his ſur prize, but 
was told by Edward, that the loſs 1 a 

3 ol 


the 


pn might be repaired, that of a father was 
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rreparable. 

When this valiant prince arrived in Eng- 
and, he was welcomed with the moſt joy- 
ul acclamations, and crowned at Weſtmin- 
ter. 

He carefully confirmed the privileges of the 
rar CHARTER, and paid proper attention 
o the adminiſtration of juſtice; but he was in 
ome inſtances ſevere, and to the Jews very 
wel. The coin of the kingdom was great- 
y adulterated z this was all laid to the Jews, 
nd in order to puniſh them for it, 280 of 
nem were hanged at one time in London only, 
efides thoſe who ſuifered in other parts of 
e kingdom, their houſes, lands, and goods, 
re fold, and confiſcated to the crown; 
ometime after this, to clear the country of 
em, and ſeize at once on all their property, 
od were ordered to leave the kingdom, 
and 
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and the king left them only money enouai 
to bear their charges into foreign pan ©" 
where new perſecutions awaited them, and 
before they departed the inhabitants of the 
cinque ports diſpoiled them even of thi 
| ſmall pitrance, and threw ſome of them int 
the ſea. No leſs than 15000 Jews were at 
this time robbed of their effects, and bs 
niſhed the kingdom, ſince which time very 
few Jews have lived in England. Before thei 
baniſhment, the Jews were the only lender 
of money upon intereſt; afterward this prac- 

_ tice was exerciſed by the Engliſh them: 
| ſelves to their fellow citizens, or by Lom. 
bards, and other foreigners. 

The active ſpirit of Edward could nt 
remain without ſome employment, ſo be 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the prince of Wales 
becauſe he had taken part with the rebel 
in the late reign, and had refuſed to goto 
England 
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ngland to do homage to him as his ſo- 
ereign. When the war had been carried 
on a little while, the prince, wheſe name 
as Llewellyn, was ſlain, and David, who 
ſucceeded him, being betrayed to the enemy, 
as carried in chains to Shrewſbury, and 
there hanged drawn and quartered as a trai- 
tor, for defending by arms the liberties of 
his native country, and his own hereditary 
thelright, which was very cruel treatment. 
den All the Welch nobility ſubmitted to the 
rac. conqueror, the laws of England were eſta- 
em. Þliſhed in this principality, and the conqueſt, 
om. which had required eight hundred years fully 

bo effect, was completed by Edward. From 

Ha ſuſpicion that the Welch Bards might, by 
geld their poetry and muſic, revive in the minds 
alez of their countrymen the idea of military 
beg valour and ancient glory, the conqueror or- 
ou dered them to be put to death. 
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who had been born at Cern and whon 


to the moſt intereſting tranſactions of this 
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It is ſaid that Edward, having aſſemble 
the Welch, promiſed to give them a prince 
of unexceptionable manners, a Welchman 
by birth, and one who could ſpeak no other 
language. On their acclamarions of joy, 
and promiſe of obedience, he preſented tg 
them his own ſon Edward, then an infant, 


he inveſted in the principality. 

The death of the king's eldeſt ſon ſoor 
after made young Edward heir to the crown; 
from that time the principality of Wales has 


given title to the eldeſt ſon of the king of Ml F 


England. In leſs than two years after "rhe Mean 
ſettlement of Wales, Edward went abroad, Wer 
and ſtaid about three years; at his return he of 


found many diſorders prevailing in his king -- Ne 


dom, theſe he endeavoured to correct. ily 
The ſtate of affairs in Scotland gave riſe 


reign. 
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is kingdom, and Edward made repeated ef- 
Yrts to add it to his own dominions. Some- 


ther mes the Scotch loft their kingdom, and 
109, hen again recovered it: great numbers of 
toe Scotch nobility loſt their lives in differ- 
ant, nt battles. Baliol, one of their kings, was 


dward's priſoner for a number of years, 
nd their famous champion, the brave Wal- 


oon ce, having been betrayed into his hands, 
wi; Was, by his command, executed on Tower- 
nas Will as a rebel. 
> of MW Edward alſo meditated, an invaſion upon 
tie Nrance, but met with great oppoſition from the 
ad, Wergy, which provoked him to purſue the 
he Woſt violent meaſures: he reduced them to 


e utmoſt diſtreſs, and obliged them to com- 
ly with all his demands; and as the money 


rile Wid not come in faſt enough for him, he ex- 
11s Wnded his rigour to all orders of men. Theſe 
8. 185 proceedings 


jen, There were ſeveral revolutions in 
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proceedings occaſioned ſuch diſcontent, tha 
the king thought proper to adopt milder one 
and made an apology for the ſteps he ha 
taken, by which mean he prevented a cui 
war. 
Juſt as the king appeared, by the advan 
tages he had gained, to be upon the poini 
of finally accompliſhing his purpoſe again 
Scotland, he was taken ill, and died at Car. 
lifle, Jan. 7, 1307, in the ſixty-ninth yer 
of his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, hated 
by his neighbours, but highly reſpected by 
his own ſubjects. On his death bed he ce. 
| fired his ſon to continue the enterprize 
againſt Scotland, and never to deſiſt till he 
had totally ſubdued i it. 

This monarch is eſteemed as a model 0 
a politic and a warlike king; but it is ſhock- 


ing to think ſuch mealares as he purſue 
ſhould 
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ould ever be thought neceſſary to ag- 
andize a nation 

During his reign the Engliſh law was 
eatly improved. 

The figure of Edward was 5 and 
ane proportioned, excepting that his legs 
PolnWere uncommonly long, on which account 


> e Was ſurnamed Long ſhanks. 
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TABLE XVIII. 


Family of Edward 155 he k 


1. Elzaxor of Caſtile. 
2. MarCaRET of France. 
| S 0 KB 
15 Eowarn, who ſucceeded him; FT. was the Son 
ueen Eleanor, 
2. Tuonas, Earl of Norfolk, and Earl Marſhall « 
England, the Son of Queen N ent) 
8. Eonuxd, Earl of Kent, the Son of Margaret, HHnce 
Was aſterward beheaded. 
DAUGHTERS 
1. A DAUCHTER of Queen Margaret, ho died at 
| Infant. 
2. Jo ax, married firſt to the Earl of Glouceſter, and 
afterward to Ralph de Monthermer 
3. Mixcaxkx, married to John, Duke of Brabant. 
4. ELizaB £TH,married firſt to John, Earl of Holland 
| afterward to the Earl of Hereford. Wir} 
5, Mar. She was a Nun at Amm erſbury, Thee 
were the Daughters of Eleanor, 
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Nunber XXI. 


he "REL of Encravp flying away from 
| SCOTLAND, | 


EDWARD II. 


ON ( 


HEN Edwjgrd I. died, his ſon was 
enty-two years < age, and the Engliſh had 
ncetved ſuch a good opinion of him, that 
ey thought they ſhould be happy under 
eee, bur the firſt act of his reign 

d their hopes; for inſtead of purſuing 
advantages his father had gained, he 
rched his army a little way into > Scotland, 
d then having no inclination for warlike 


terprizes, he diſbanded his army. 
=: CCC 


I! « 
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land 
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He next gave offence to his nobles, | 
ſhewing great partiality to one Piers G 
veſton, the ſon of a Galcon knight. T. 


im; 
late king, fearful of the conſequences of iH eſto 
prince's Attachment to this young man, hne: 


baniſhed him the kingdom, and made 
ſon promiſe never to recall him; but 
ſooner did Edward find himſelf king, than! 
| ſent for Gav<{ton, and loaded him wickh 
nours, preferments, and riches, of which 
was exceedingly vain: the king even mal 
him guardian of the realm While he we 
to France to eſpoule the princeſs Iſabella, 
The haughty barons did not conceal theWarms 
diſcontent, but combined againſt Gaveſtoniſſo h 
and when queen Iſabella arrived, ſhe ;ouneFeate 
with the batons, who were headed by Thom nde 
earl of Leiceſter, couſin german to the queetſÞ w 
who was by far the moſt opulent ſubject 
the Kingdom; he was turbulent and fact bl 


* 
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1 his diſpoſition, and mortally hated the fa- 
ourite. The king perſiſted in protecting 
im; but Leiceſter raiſed an army, and Ga- 


eſton was obliged to ſurrender himſelf pri- 


loner, and was beheaded without any regard 
o law. 

The king was greatly enraged at this; but 
ne barons pacified him by their ſubmiſſion, 
and the tranquility of the nation was reſtored. 

Immediately after Edward's retreat from 
cotland, Robert Bruce, who had been 
crowned king of Scotland, but had fled be- 
fre Edward the Firſt * appeared again 1n 
ums, the Scotch nobility in general yielded 
w his dominion, and the people began to 
ntertain hopes of recovering their ancient 
dependence. A deciſive battle was fought, 
n which the Scotch army proved victorious, 
and Edward, to the diſgrace of England, was 
bliged to fly, This victory fixed Bruce 
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on the throne, and was the greateſt over 
throw the Engliſh ever received ſince thi 


conqueſt. _ T 
Beſide this difabter, there were rebelli\lhc | 
ons in Ireland and Wales, and factions amonMFcon{ 
the nobility at home. rage 
then 

2) ABS — — Wand 
- : drea 

Number XXII. | A 


The KinG on his Way to the Town. 


— 


AFTER the death of Gaveſton, thi 
king's chief favourite was Hugh le Deſpen 
Ter, or Spencer, a young man of Engli 
birth, high rank, aud noble family. High 
father was of the ſame name, a venerable 
_ upright 
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verlupright valiant man; but young Spenſer was 


thAdeſticu:e both of prudence and moderation. 

The king Javiſhed favours upon them as 
elle had done upon Gaveſton, and the like 
onFfconſequences enſued. The barons were out- 


rageous, the Spenſers were obliged to abſent 
themſelves, the king became contemptible, 


— Wand civil commotions were carried to a 
dreadful height. 
At length the king took the field in de- 
fence of his favourite, with an army of 
20,000 men, and the earl of Leiceſter, at- 
er flying from place to place, was taken 
priſoner, and executed in a very ignomini- 
dus manner. TR 
Queen Iſabella went to France, and con- 
ived to get her ſon into her hands, and 
hen the king required her to return to 
Wnzland, ſhe ſent him word, ſhe would ne- 


R. 


the 


3 er ſet her foot in the kingdom, till the 
joht 3 


= Spee 
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Spenſers were for ever removed. After thi 
ſne eſpouſed her ſon to Philippa, Jain 
of the Count of Holland, and invaded Eng 
land with an army of 3coo men: on delle 
landing in Suffolk, ——_ of the nobilityſſſ 
Joined her; the citizens of London refuſed 
to aſſiſt the king, the queen's party pre 
vailed, and the Tower of London was taken 
The two Spenſers fell into the hands of thi 
enemy, and were executed as the earl df 
Leiceſter had been. 

The king fled to Wales, but was 0 
diſcovered, and delivered up to his enemies 
who conducted him to London, amidft thi 
inſults and reproaches of the people, anc 
committed him to the Tower. 

A parliament was ſummoned by the queet 
in the king's name, by which he was vote 
incapable of governing, and depoſed, Ea 


wart 
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higfward was obliged to ſubmit to their deci- 
teflon, and his fon was ſeated on the throne. 


ng In a ſhort time the people began to re- 
herfleard the king with pity, and abhorred the 


conduct of the queen. The earl of Lan- 
aſter, to whoſe care he was committed, 
treated him with tenderneſs, on which ac- 
ount he was removed; he was then de- 
lIivered to three other keepers, lord Berke- 
ey, Mautravers, and Gournay, who were 

o have him in their cuſtody a month at a 
me. Berkeley was gentle, but the two others 
cated him with every ſpecies of indignity, 


his method of killing him was flow, they 
ook advantage of lord Berkeley's illneſs, and 
y the order of Mortimer, a Welch baron, 
he queen's favourite and counſellor, cru- 
ily murdered him. Gournay was after- 
Ms ward 


oping to break his heart with ſorrow; as 


5 
1 
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ward beheaded, but Mautravers obtainec 
ardon from Edward III. | 
Though Edward II. was very unfit to go 
vern a fierce people in ſuch turbulent time: 
he would have appeared very amiable in 
private ſtation, for he was of an inoffenſive 
nature, and was led on by exceſs of friend 
ſhip to act as he did; he was very beautiful 
in his perſon. 2 
This unhappy prince was murdered a 
Berkeley caſtle, the 2 iſt of September, 432; 
| During ſeveral years of this reign Englan 
was afflicted with a grievous famine. PerpeFſſ" E. 
tual rains and cold weather, not only deſ 
troyed the harveſt, but bred a mortalit 
among the cattle, and raiſed every kind 
food to an enormous price, 


LAB! 
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20 
nes 
in 
five 


nd 


LE AFL. 


Family of Edward II. 


v1 1 
DTA, Daughter to Philip the Fair, King of 
| France. 
1 NS. 
1. EpwarD, Prince of Wales, who fucceeded his 
PY Father : 
1 2. Joun, Earl of Cornwall, who died young. 
alt 1 | 
4 D A U GH TERS 
1. Jane, * to David Bruce, King of Scot- 
lan 
„El EAN OR, married to Renegald, Count of Guel- 
ares. 
— 


2 
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— 1 . 


Number XXIII. 


8 


| 
— 


E D AR D III. 


and was more deſervedly 
Gaveſton or the Spenſers had been. 


by which that king was rendered ind 


2 


The heroic BVR GESSES of CAL Als. 


AprkR Edward II. was depoſed, the 
prince heing a minor, a council of regency 
was appointed to govern for him, and the 
ear] of Leiceſter was the guardian and pro- 
te ctor of his perſon. Mortimer, the queens 
favourite, though not of the council, uſurped 
the whole ſovereign authority to himſell, 

j: | hated than either 


He 


made a treaty with Bruce, king of Scotland, 


epen- 
dant, 
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lant, and his ſon was to marry the princeſs 
Jane, ſiſter to the king of England. He 
contrived to have the earl of Kent, the 
king's uncle, beheaded, and Leiceſter, the 
protector, thrown into priſon, and was guilty 
of numberlefs bad actions beſide. 
When Edward was eighteen years old, 
he conſulted with ſome of his faithful nobles 
how to get rid of Mortimer; in. conſequence 
thellof which a confederacy was formed againſt 
ney the uſurper, and he was ſoon” after ſeized in 
the Nottingham caſtle, where he and the queen 
pro- took up their reſidence, and was condemned 
ens be hanged, as were alſo ſome of his ad- 
herents. The queen was confined to her 
elf, ouſe at Riſings, and her income reduced 
ther to 4000 J. a year. The king went ſome- 
Heſſtimes to viſit her, but ſhe never recovered 
and, her credit and POWer. 
en- " — H 4 Edward 
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Edward now proceeded with great in. 
duſtry and judgment in ſettling the affairs 
of his kingdom, and having done lo, longed 
to diſplay his valour; this he had ſoon an 
opportunity of doing in a war, which was 
carried on with great vigour by the Scots 
and Engl:fh; the latter gained a complete 
victory with the loſs of only one knight, one 
eſquire, and thirteen private men. That 
of the Scotch amounted to 3000, and all 


dae chief nobility weie either killed or taken 


priſoners, and the ſovereignty of England 
was again acknowledged. 

Edward next made a claim to the crown of 
France, but upon very weak grounds; how- 
ever, he engaged ſome powerful allies, open- 
ly aſſumed the title- of king of France, and 
made an attempt to dethrone Philipde Valois, 
Who was at that time the French monarch. 
Edward in different years invaded France; 


was 
calic 


men 
of it 
of | 
The 
oſtri 


wore 


Wal 
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in- in 1340, he obtained a great naval victory, 
urs 230 French ſhips were taken, 30,000 French- 
ed men killed, and two of their Admirals. The 
an loſs of the Engliſh was very inconſiderable. 
vas] In the year 1346 a famous battle was 
otof fought near Crecy, in which the prince of 
eel Wales, as well as the king, diſplayed great 
ne valour; the king of France, whoſe army 
hat conſiſted of 120,0c0 men, narrowly eſcaped. 
al being killed, and his whole army which 
cen was very great, took to flight; on this oc- 
and calion 1200 French knights, 1400 gentle- 
men, 4000 Men at arms, and about 30,000 
of inferior rank, loſt their lives. The kings 
of Bohemia and Majorca were alſo lain. 
The creſt of the king of Bohemia was threg 
and oſtrich feathers, and his motto theſe German 
ois, words, Ich dien, I ſerve, which the prince of 
h. Wales adopted in memorial of this great 

| H 5 5 victory, 
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victory, and his ſucceſſors have borne them 
ever ſince. 


e r ** = : 
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men. 


A few days after this Edward laid ſiege 
to Calais, which the governor and citizens 
bravely defended; during this ſiege the 
Scotca invaded England, but queen Phi- 
lippa raiſed an army, which ſhe put under 
the command of Lord Piercy, and rcde her- 
{elf through the ranks, exhorting every: man 


to do his duty. The Scotch army, though 
greatly ſuperior in numders, was defeated; 


15, or 20,000 killed, and David Bruce, 
their king, taken priſoner, and many noble- 
Philippa then went over to the Eng— 
liſh camp, which was before Calais, where 
ſhe was received with triumph. 

The town of Calais held out for near 
twelve months; at laſt the brave governor, 
who was called John of Vienne, ſaw an-ab- 
ſolute peceſliry of ſurrendering the = 

0) 
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for the garriſon and inhabitants were re- 
duced to the extremity of famine. He ap- 
peared on the walls, and expreſſed his readi- 
neſs to deliver it up to the king of Eng- 
land, upon condition that he would grant 
me inhabitants their lives and liberties. This 
was at firſt refuſed; but at laſt Fdward only 
inſiſted, that ſix of the moſt conſiderable 
citizens ſhould be ſent to him with the keys, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, with ropes 
about their necks. 

Six heroie burgeſſes, willing to ſacrifice 
their lives for their fellow citizens, appeared 
before Edward in the manner required, and 
were ordered to be led to execution; but 
queen Philippa threw herſelf on her knees 
before the king, and with tears in her eyes, 
begged their lives. On this occaſion ſhe 
appeared more truly great, than when at 
the head of a victorious army. 


H 6 The 
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The h ing took poſſeſſion of Calais, and 
ſhortly after a truce was made between him 
and the French; during which, Philip de 
Valois, king of France, died, and was ſuc. 
ceeded by his ſon John, a prince diſtinguiſhed 
for many virtues, and by no mean deficient 
in perſonal courage, but an unſkilful war. 
rior. 


ky 


— 


Number XXIV. 


EpwarD the Bracx Prince waiting on 
his Roy Al CAPTIVE, the KING of France. 


— 


I; N the year 1249, Eduard: inſtirured the 
order of the garter. It originally conſiſted 
of twenty; five perſons, beſides che ſovereign, 


and has never been increaſed. The motto, 
fim 
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Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, is ſaid to have 
ariſen from the counteſs of Saliſbury's drop- 
ping her garter, which the king picked up, 
and ſaid the above words to ſome of his 
courtiers, whom he obſerved to {mile. 
About this time a deſtructive peſtilence 
broke out in Europe, and reached England; 
this prolonged the truce, but at length the 
war was renewed, nothing deciſive was done 
that year; but the next, both the king and 
prince went over with a number of forces, 
and committed great devaſtations, and the 
king of France was greatly embarraſſed. 
In 1356, the armies of the king of France 
and the prince of Wales met near Poictiers, 
a memorable battle was fought, in which the 
Engliſh were victorious. and the king of 
France was taken priſoner, with his ſon, a 
valiant youth of fourteen. 
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The young victorious prince, who way 


then twenty-ſeven years old, came forth t 
meet the captive king, with all the marks 


of regard and ſympathy endeavoured to com- 
fort him under his misfortunes, and gave 
due praiſe to his valour. He ordered a re- 
paſt to be prepared in his tent, and waited 
on his royal priſoner at table as one of his 
retinue. The French priſoners, overcome 
by this generoſity, burſt into tears. | 
A two years truce was made with France, 
and the king was carried over to England, 
where the king of Scots had been eleven 
years a priſoner, Edward ſoon after reſtored 
the latter to his liberty, on his paying a la:ge 
ſum for his ranſom; and before the end of 
the truce, John ſigned terms of peace, which 
had they taken effect, muſt have totally ruin- 
ed his kingdom; but the dauphin, his eldeſt 
fon, who governed in his abſence, and the 
ſtate 5 


a 
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ates of France rejected them, on which Ed- 
ward prepared for a new invaſion, and war 
was carried on till the ſpring of the year 1360, 
when peace was made, and the king of France 
ſer at liberty, on condition of his paying, at 
different times about 1,500,000 17. of our 
mohey, as his ranſom. Some provinces 
were aſſigned to him, and others to the 
Engliſh monarch, &c. 

The king of France honourably fulfilled 
al the conditions required of him, and when 
he died was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, 
a prince of great ability and judgment. 

In the year 1368, there was a diſagree- 
ment between the prince of Wales and the 
inhabitants of ſome of the French provinces, 
of which the king of France took advan- 
tage, and ſhortly, after the prince, who was 
in a. decline, was abliged to throw up the 
command and return to England. The * 

© 
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of England in his old age loft much of his Nviour 


popularity among his ſubjects; the duke of ſand | 
Lancaſter, his ſecond 8 to whom he nf} W 
a great meaſure reſigned the government, T. 
was greatly diſliked, and in a ſhort time the I imp 


prince of Wales died, to the great grief of ihe r 
the nation, for he was univerſally eſteemed. 

The king ſurvived this melancholy event 
about a year, and died on the 21ſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1377. in the ſixty- fifth year of hi 
age, and fifty-firſt of his reign, at Sheen, 
now called Richmond, and when he was no 
more, the people became ſenſible of the ir- 
reparable loſs they had ſuſtained. 

Edward was not only a great warrior, but 
a good monarch; his foreign wars were not 
founded in juſtice, nor did they procure him 
any folid advantages; but he ruled at home 
— ent ence and vigour, his beha- 
viour 
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viour was affable, obliging, and generous, 
and his perſon very majeſtie. 
Windſor caſtle was built by this prince. 
The firſt toll for repairing highways was 
impoſed in this leign. It was for repairing 
the road between Temple. bar and St. Giles's. 


TA1iBLE 
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Ricauarp, the Son of Edward the Black Prince, 


cM 


Family of Edward III. [rhe 
| W177 
"24 FRO Daughter of the Count of Holland and 
Hainault, 
n& OO: MN 
1. Eowarv, called the Black Prince, from the co- 
lour of his Armour; he died before his 
| __ Father, 
2. Lioxet, Duke of Clarence. He died in Italy 
before his Father, | 
3. Joux of Sur, Duke of Lancaſter, 
4. EvxunvD, Duke of York. LE 
5. Thomas, Duke of Glouceſter, 
DAUGHTERS. 
1. IsABELLA, married to the Earl of Bedford. 
2. Joan, married to the King of Caſtile. 
3. Mau, married to the Duke of Brittany. 
4-Maxca RET, married to the Earl of Pembroke. 
GRAN DS ON. 


who ſucceeded to the Throne, 


nd 


e, 
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Number XXV. 


The KING offering himſelf as Leader to 
the Populace. 


— — 


RICHARD I 


HE was the ſon of Edward the Black 
Prince, and only eleven years of age when 
he came to the throne. No regency was 
expreſsly appointed; but the king's three 
uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and 
Glouceſter, ſecretly governed in the king 8 
name. 

Edward left his grandſon teſt] in ma- 


ny dangerous wars, that with France was 


very expenſive, and led the parliament to 
| | lay 
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lay a new tax of three groats a year upon 
every perſon above fifteen years of age, 
this produced a mutiny of a very uncom- 
mon nature; one. John Ball, a ſeditious 
preacher, inflamed the minds of the common 
people, and in a ſhort time there was an 
inſurrection, headed by men who aſſumed 
the names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob 
Carter, and Tom Miller, and the moſt out- 
ragious violence was committed on ſuch of 
the nobility and gentry as were to unhappy 
as to fall into their hands. This mutinous 
populace amounted to 100,000 men, they 
broke into the city of London, burnt the 
duke of Lancaſter's palace at the Savoy, cut 
off the heads of many gentlemen, pillaged the 
warehouſes of rich merchaats, and threaten- 
ed all the lawyers. They broke into the 


Tower, and murdered Simon Sudbury, who 
was aiChbiſhop of Canterbury and Chancel- 
| lor 
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on lor, Sir Robert Hales, the treaſurer, and 
other perſons of diſtinction. The king, very 
m. veakly guarded, met Wat Tyler and his 
uz {rioters in Smithfield. Walworth, who was 
on then Mayor of London, ſhocked with the 
in infolence of Tyler, drew his ſword, and 
ed truck him to the ground, where he was 
ob foon diſpatched. Obſerving the mob pre- 
lu. paring to revenge his death, the king boldly 
of advanced, and with an affable and intrepid 
Dy countenance cried out, © What is the matter 
us My. good people? Are ye angry that you 
ey have loſt your leader? I am your king, [ 
he will be your leader,” on which they impli- 
ut Neitly followed him; and ſoon after all the 
ge © rebels ſubmitted. | 

n- Ricyarpy's ſubſequent conduct did not a- 
ne gree with this ſpecimen of prudence and 
to | preſence of mind, for his want of ſolid 
1- judgment appeared in every enterprize he 
Ir undertook, He 
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office. 


He gave great offence to the nobility by 


his 1 to Robert de Vere, earl of Ox. It 
ford, 


who governed him as he pleaſed, 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, Fitz Allen, 
earl of Arundel, Piercy, earl of Northum- 
berland, Mortacute, earl of Saliſbury, Beau— 
champ, ear] of Warwick, were al] cloſely 
connected together, and, with the king's 
uncles, and ſtill more by their hatred of the 
favourite. — 

Michael de la Pole, the Chancellor, lately 


created earl of Suffolk, was impeached, upon 


a very frivolous charge, and deprived of his 
Immediately after this Glouceſter 
and his affociates attacked rhe. king, and 


contrived to get the ſovereign power into 


the hands of fourteen commiſſioners, who pro- 
ceeded to the exerciſe of their authority, 
though Richard proteſted againſt it. 


The 
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The kingdom was now divided into par- 


Iles, which produced great commotions; the 


king's miniſters were either executed, or ex- 
pelled, for actions which they were bound by 
their allegiance to perform. Theſe violent 
meaſures were followed by others, till the kin 
was reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery ; but in les | 
than a twelvemonth he recovered his royal 
power. He exerciſed with moderation the 
authority he had regained, and ſeemed ro be 
entitely reconciled to his uncles, nor aig he 
recal his favourite, whom he had made duke 
of Ireland. EA | | 
For eight years nothing material happen- 
ed in. the kingdom; but at the end of that 
time the earl of Lancaſter returned from 
Spain, and Richard paid great court to him. 
The wars which Richard inherited with 
the crown, ſtill continued, but were very 
weakly carried on, At laſt the French and 
. Engliſh 
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Engliſh courts began to treat about peac 
and made a truce for 20 years; and Richard 
who was _ a widower, engaged to eſpouſd e 
Iſabella, daughter of Charles, who was on 
ſeven years old. Richard's conduct rendered 
him very contemprible to his people; for he 
was indolent, profuſe, addicted to low plea 
ſure, and ſpent his whole time in fealling 
and diverſions. 

The duke of Glouceſter took advantage 
of theſe ſentiments of the people; he formt 
cabals againſt the king, and ſpoke openly 
againſt the French truce and alliance. R. 
chard, by advice of the French court, and Th 
_ urged by his own refentment, ordered Glou ; 
ceiter to be arreſted, and carried over to 
Calais, and the earls of Warwick and Arun-l 
del were ſeized at the ſame time. Their 
proceedings were countenanced by the dukesitye, 
of Lancaſter and York, and their eldeſt ſons ef! 
the carls of Derby and Rutland. Tha 
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ed, the earl of Arundel condemned and exe- 
cuted, Warwick baniſhed for life to the Iſle 
of Man. A warrant was ſent to bring the 


the governor of Calais returned for anſwer, 
that he died ſuddenly of an apoplexy. It 
appeared afterward, that he was ſuffocated 
wth pillows by his keepers. 


as "I oP * KK 
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Number XXVI. 


lhe King forbidding the Compar between 
the Duxes of HERETORD and NORTOLE. 


—— 


A QUARREL. ſoon after took place be- 
tween the duke of Hereford, formerly earl 
wo! Derby, and the duke of Norfolk, and 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury was baniſh- 


duke of Glouceſter over for his trial, but 
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they met, according to the practice of thoſe 
times, to decide it by ſingle combat, a du 
fought publicly on horſeback. The place 
appointed for the combat was Coventry, and 
the whole nation was divided into parties: 
en the day fixed the combatants mer in the 
field, and vaſt numbers of ſpectators were 100 
aſſembled, but the king would not ſuffer anc 
them to fight; he baniſhed Norfolk for life, He 
and Heretord for ſix years. tan 
Soon after this the duke of Lancaſter diech be! 
his ſon deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of his of 
_ eſtate and juriſdiction, but Richard ſeized nal 
the eſtate himſelf. of 
Henry, the new duke of Lancaſter, had ac 
gained great renown for his piety and va- tt 
lour, and was connected with the principal an 
nobility; the people, diſguſted with the 
king, turned their eyes towards him, as tle 
only one who could retrieve the honour , 
the 


the nation. Richard imprudently embarked 
for Ireland, and left his kingdom expoſed 
to an ambitious enemy. Henry returned, and 
brought with him about ſixty perſons, among 
whom were the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the young earl of * they were 
ſoon joined by the earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, and in a ſhort time 
Henry's army amounted to 60,000 comba- 
tants; ſoon after this, the earl of Northum- 
berland, by falſe oaths, made himſelf maſter 


of the king's perſon, and the unhappy mo- 


narch was conducted to London by the duke 
of Lancaſter, who was received with the 
acclamations of the populace. Soon after 
this Richard was obliged to reſign his crown, 
and Henry, with the unanimous votes of 
lords and commons, was placed on tae 
throne, nobody could tell how or wherefore. 

The dethroned monarch was impriſoned 
12 in 
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in Pomfret caftle, where he was ſoon after 
murdered, ſome ſay Sir Piers Exon, and o- 
thers of his guards, diſpatched him with 
their halberts; but it is moſt probable that 
he was ſtarved to death, as his body was 
expoſed in public, and no marks of violence 
appeared upon it. It is ſaid he lived a 
fortnight after all kind of ſuſtenance was de- 
nied him. He died in 1399, 1n the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, and twenty-third of 
his reign. ; 
This king certainly was very unfit for 
government ; he was violent in his temper, 
profuſe in his expenſes, fond of idle ſhow 
and magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
and addicted to pleaſure. He lived in a 
moſt magnificent manner. His houſehold 
_ conſiſted of 10,000 perſons; he had 3oo in 
his kitchen, and all the other offices were 
. „ nne 
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furniſhed in proportion. Yer he was ſtarved 
to death! 


In this reign the members of the Houſe 


of Commons firft choſe a L his name 
was Peter de la Mare. 
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CABLE xxl. 


Family of Richard II. 
1 
Av xv, Daughter of the Emperor of Germany, 


He was betrothed to Iſabella of France, but died | | 
beſore he was married to her. 


| He left no Children. 


T A B L E UM 


The Line of Lancaſter. 


Henav IV. - 5 EM 


Hut!!!! 8 


Henav VI. . 
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Number XXVII. 


The BATTLE of SHREWSBURY, with the Death 
of HARRY Pirker, ſurnamed Horspuz. 


— 


HENRY IV. 


9 Ho th. 


OY 


Tur heir of the houſe of Mortimer, 


who had been declared in parliament heir 
to the crown, was the earl of March, a 


boy of ſeven years old. His friends were 


_ filent about his title, leſt their endeavours 
to raiſe him to the throne ſhould coſt him 
his life. Henry detained him and his younger 
brother at Windſor caſtle ; but he had reaſon 
to fear this young nobleman' s intereſt would 
ſtrengthen as he grew to man's eſtate. Hen- 


ry ſoon found himſelf in a very dangerous 


ſituation. The peers n concerning his 
acceſſion 


ath 
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acceſſion, and a conſpiracy was formed to 


ſeize the king's perſon ; but it was diſcover- 
ed by the earl of Rutland, and the king 


ſurprized them with an army of 20,000 men, 


and ſeveral noblemen were ſeized and put 
to death. 
Soon after this there was an inſur 


in Wales, in conſequence of a quarrel be- 


tween Owen Glendowr and Renegald, Lord 
Grey, the former was attached to the late 
king Richard, the latter was in the intereſt 


of Henry, who ſent him aſſiſtance, Glen- 


dowr took the young earl of March and Sir 
Edward Mortimer, his uncle, priſoners. 
Henry, who hated all the family of March, 
refuſed to the earl of Northumberland per- 
miſſion to treat for their ranſom. 

The Scots alſo made incurſions into Eng- 
land, and in one of them Archibald, earl 


of. Douglas, was taken priſoner, and with 


I 5 | him 


© ts 
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him many other noblemen and gentlemen, I po 
When Henry heard of this victory, he ſent I bu 
orders to the earl of Northumberland not un 
to ranſom them, which that nooleman re- an 
garded as his right to do, and took great | oe 
offence at the king's meſſage. The impa- ; 
tient ſpirit of his ſon, Harry Piercy, ſur- I. 
named Hotſpur, and the factious diſpoſition I ta] 
of the earl of Worceſter, Northumberland's || th 
younger brother, inflamed his diſcontent, and I lo 
provoked him to enter into a correſpondence I ſu 
with Glendowr, and to give liberty to the I Si 
earl of Douglas; he alſo called up all his! 
partizans to arms, and the ſame men, whom I ſn 
but a few years before he had conducted a- || th 
gainſt Richard, now followed him againſt I be 
Henry. A battle was fought near Shrewſ- er 
bury; Henry expoſed his perſon in the thick- Ire 
eſt of the fight, his ſon, the Prince of Wales, I fa 
"Sought valiantly, Piercy and Douglas ſup- || bi 
ported 
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ported the fame they had before acquired, 


but Piercy was unfortunately killed by an 
unknown hand, which decided the victory, 
and the royaliſts prevailed. Near 2, 300 
entlemen and noblemen are ſaid to have 
allen that day, and 6000 private men. 
The earls of Worceſter and Douglas were 
taken priſoners, the former was beheaded, 
the latter treated with the courteſy his va- 


lour deſerved ; the earl of Northumberland 


fubmitted, and received the king's pardon, 
Sir Richard Vernon was executed. "= 
The earl of Northumberland, the archbi- 
ſhop of York, and ſeveral other noblemen, 
though they remained quiet for a time, har- 
boured ſecret hatred againſt the king, and 
entered into a conſpiracy, reſolving to ſeek 
revenge for the injuries he had done their 
families; but their enterpriſe failed, the arch- 
biſhop and the earl of Nottingham were be- 
| 16 trayed 
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trayed into his hands, and were both con- 
demned and executed: the earl of Northum. 
berland fled into Scotland with Lord Bar- 
dolph. The king reduced all their caſtles 
and fortreſſes, and theſe. two noblemen ſoon 
after fell in bartle, and Owen Glendowr 
died. Henry was now freed from all his 
domeſtic enemies. 

About the ſame time prince James, of 
Scotland, who was nine years of age, was 
taken by the Engliſh, as he was going in a 
_ veſſel to France, for ſecurity againſt his un- 
cle, who wanted to deſtroy him. Henry re- 
fuſed to reſtore the young prince to his li- 
berty, but gave him a good education. 

The war with France was in a manner 
ſuſpended during the reign of this king, who 
was ſo much employed in defending the 


crown which he had gained by ſuch unwar- | 


rantable means, that he had . leiſure to 
perform 


perform any action that might redound to 
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the honour of the nation; .but in the latter 
part of his reign, he endeavoured, by his. 
prudent, moderate conduct, to regain the 
reputation he had loſt in the beginning of 
it by his ſeverities. 

His ſon Henry, prince of Wales, gave 
him great uneaſineſs; he ſeemed to forget 
that he was the ſon of a king, and heir ap- 


parent to a great kingdom. 


Henry declined for ſome months before 
his death; he was ſubject to fits, which for 
the time deprived him of his ſenſes, He 
expired at Weſtminſter in 1413, in the forty- 
ſixth year of his age, and thirteenth of his 
reign, 

Henry was firſt led into rebellion againſt 
his ſovereign by giving way to a ſpirit of 


revenge, which was ſeconded by ambition, 


and theſe carried him to greater lengths than 
2 | 


PP / · r 
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he intended to go. The greatneſs he ac. 
quired was not enviable, for it is ſaid, that, 


he was continually haunted with remorſe and 
apprehenſion. He was handſome in his per- 
ſon, and poſſeſſed many qualities which fit- 
ted him for his high ſtation, and his reign 


was, upon the whole, beneficial to the Eng- 


liſh nation. 
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TABLE XXIII. 


Family of Henry IV. 

W 1V-EE kk. 

1. Maxy dz: Bonus, Daughter and Co-heireſs of 
the Earl of Hereford. 


2, Jang, Daughter of the King of Navarre, Widow 
of the Duke of Brittany. 


8 O N 8& 


1. Hzway, Prince of Wales, who ſucceeded him, 
2. Tomas, Duke of Clarence. 
g. Joun, Duke of Bedford, afterward Regent of 
France. 
4. Hun HRZY, Duke of Glouceſter, afterward Re · 
gent of England. 


DAUGHTERS. 


1. BLancue, married to the Duke of Bavaria. 
2. PhiLIPPA, married to the King of Denmark, 
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Number XXVI11I, 
Kine HENRY V. viewing the Field of Bat. 
tle, after the Defeat of the Frencu at 
AAGINCOURT. 5 

H E N R E Vs. 


Is the early part of his life, this prince 
gave himſelf up to exceſſes, which were 
very unbecoming his rank and ſtation, It 
is ſaid that when heated with liquor, he 
ſcrupled not to join with his riotous compa- 
nions in robbing paſſengers on the highway 
for his diverſion. This diſſolute behaviour 
gave his father great uneaſineſs; but at 


times the prince diſcovered ſuch ſtrong 
marks 


at- 
at 
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marks of courage and generoſity, as gave 
the nation great hopes of his amendment. 
One inſtance in particular encouraged 
theſe agreeable views. One of his compa- 
nions was indicted before Sir William Gaſ- 
coigne, chief juſtice of the king's bench, for 
ſome diſorders; the prince appeared at the 
bar, in order to give countenance to the 
priſoner, and finding that his preſence had 
not over-awed the chief juſtice, he pro- 
ceeded to inſult, and ſtruck him on his tri- 
bunal. The judge, mindful of the cha- 
rafter he bore, ordered the prince to be 
carried to priſon; he peaceably ſubmitted to 
the ſentence, and acknowledged his error. 


The memory of this incident, and many 


others of a like nature, increaſed the joy 
which the Geath of ſo unpopular a prince 
as the late king occaſioned, and the firſt 
ſteps whick the new monarch took juſtified 

I all 


——— D: : — — —— ä ã̃ ̃ .. — — — — —ę 


called together his former friends and com 


ample, forbade them his preſence, but dif 


adminiſtration of the laws. 


committed. He expreſſed the deepelt ſor- 


| ever after faithfully attached to him, and 
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all the hopes entertained in his favour. Hel 


panions, informed them of his intended re 
formation, exhorted them to follow his ex- 


miſſed them with liberal gifts. | 

He received into favour the wiſe miniſters s 
of his father, praiſed the chief juſtice, and 
exhorted him to perſevere in the ſame juſt; 


Henry was not only anxious to repair his Ie 
errors, but alſo to make ſome amends 
for thoſe iniquities which his father hadJ;.. 


row for the fare of Richard, performed his de. 
funeral obſequies with pomp and ſolemnity, 
and cheriſhed all thoſe who had been loyal 
to that unhappy prince. He allo received 
into favour the earl of March, who remained of 


gave 
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He ve no diſturbance to his government. The 
com amily of Piercy was reſtored to its fortune 
| re d honours, and the king ſeemed ambiti- 
ex. pus to bury all party diſtinctions in oblivion. 
diu men were unanimious in their loyalty to 
+ ſhim, and none thought of diſputing his title 
fer, the crown. — 2 
and It was the dying injunction of the late 
Jul king to his ſon, not to let the Engliſh remain 
long in peace, and the natural diſpoſition of 
Henry inclined him to- follow this advice; 
but while he was meditating conqueſts on 
his nezghbours, he found himſelf in danger 
from a conſpiracy at home; however, it was 
detected, and the conſpirators were led to 
execution. 

On the 14th of Auguſt, 1415, the king 
put to ſea, and ſoon after landed on the coaſt 
of France, ant beſieged Harfleure with an 
army of 6,000 men at arms, and 24,000 

. | foot, 


r his 
ends 
had 
ſor- 
| his 
Uty, 
oyal 
ved 
ned 
and 
ave 
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foot, chiefly archers: after a ſhort time th jo 
place yielded to him, and he expelled th ou 
French inhabitants, in order to people * | 
with Engliſh, The fatigues of the ſieg ob! 
and the extraordinary heat of the weather pee 
had ſo waſted the Engliſh army, that Henn oy 
could think of no farther enterprize, and wa} 1 
preparing to return to England, and offere 
to give up Harfleure for : a ſafe paſſage 
Calais, but was refuſed. The F rench hal 
collected together an army of 14,000 med 
at arms, and 40, ooo foot. Henry was de- 
termined to make his way by valour; bu 
when he drew near Calais, he was furprized(ſſe”" 
at ſeeing the whole French ariny drawn upon 
the plains of Agincourt, Nothing in ap- 
pearance could be more unequal than tie 
battle on which his ſafecy and all his fortune 
depended. - His army was reduced to little 
more than half the number which had dif- 

embarked 
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mbarked at Harfleure. The enemy was 
ur times more numerous, and headed by 
he dauphin, and all the princes of the blood: 
otwithitanding this inequality, the Engliſh 
ained a complete victory, and the field was 
overed with the numbers of thoſe who were 
illed and wounded. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, 


e th 
| th 


nd taken priſoners. The killed are ſaid to 
ave amounted to 10,000 men, and Henry 
ras maſter of 14,000 priſoners. All the 
ngliſh that were ſlain did not exceed forty, 
mong whom was the duke of York, who 


lied fighting by the king's fide. 


y the number of princes and nobility ſlain 
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Number XXIX. 


Dok of BEDroRp, &c. 


Reign f HEN R YV; continued, fon. 
| | Nas 
Ark the battle of Agincourt, Henn ſuc 


continued his march, carried his priſone 
from thenge to England, and made at 
with the enemy. No hoſtilities took plac@tin 
for two years between France and England He 
but during this time the fury of civil va hei 
raged in France, and the king was madthe 
priſoner by the queen and the duke of Bur me 


gundy. In the midſt of theſe commotion for 


Henry again invaded that kingdom with a ſhe 
army 1 25,000 men, and gained ſevera & 
places, while he was treating for peace - be 
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— ſhe queen and the duke of Burgundy, the 
Batter was murdered, and his friends taken 
riſoners. The dauphin, who was very 
oung, was ſuſpected of being concerned in 
his conſpiracy, and the queen, who enter- 
tained the moſt unnatural hatred of her own 
ſon, exclaimed againſt him. A ſtrong party 
was formed to deprive the prince of the 
Wſucceſſion, and they entered into a league 
wth Henry, that he ſhould marry the prin- 
ceſs Catharine; that Charles, during his life 
time, ſnould be called king of France; that 
Henry ſhould be declared and acknowledged 
heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with 
Fthe preſent adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment; that France and England ſhould be 
forever united under one monarchy, but 
ſhould {till retain their ſeveral privileges, 
Kc. This was called the treaty of Troye, 
being concluded at a town of that 5 
a 


* 
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Had it taken effect, it would have been pro- 
. ductive of very bad conſequences to both] i 
kingdoms. | 5 ts 
In a few days after Henry eſpouſed the 
princeſs Catharine, and immediately turnedſ hop 
his arms againſt the adherents of the dau. Fra 
phin, who took upon him the ſtile and title dor 
of Regent; but he was chaſed from place] for: 
to place. In the midſt of Henry's ſucceſs dub 
a ſon was born to him at Paris, whoſe birth Per 
was celebrated with the moſt pompous re- | 
joicings, both in that city and in London, H is 
But the glory of Henry, when it had bis 
nearly reached the ſummit, was ſtopped ſhort of 
by the hand of death. He was Nel with I bis 
a fatal diſtemper, and finding his end ap- 
proaching, he ſent for his brother, the duke I e 
of Bedford, the earl of Warwick, and a few I du 

| Other noblemen, and, with great tranquility, "1s 
delivered to them his lzſt will, ns he 

| | tneſuß 


Ihe excelled in all manly exerciſes. 
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chem to continue their attachment to his 


— ſon, expreſſed his indifference at the 
pproach of death, and only regretted that 


10 ak leave his work unfiniſhed, but 


hoped they would complete the conqueſt of 
France. He left the regency of that king- 
dom to his eldeſt brother, the duke of Bed- 
ford, that of England to his youngeſt, the 
take of Glouceſter, and the care of his ſon's 
perſon to the earl of Warwick. 

Having given full directions reſpecting 
his kingdoms, the king applied himſelf to 
his devorions, and expired on the thirty-firſt 
of Auguſt, 1422, 1n the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, and tenth of his reign, 

This prince poſſeſſed many eminent vir- 
tues, but his ambition carried him beyond 
due bounds, His face was beautiful, and 
his figure and addreſs very agreeable, and 


In 
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In leſs than two months after Henrys 
death, Charles VI. of France, his father. 
in-law, died, and the wy = was crowned 
by the name of Charles VII. 


Ca 


Hr 
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TABLE XXIV. 


— — 


Family of Henry V. 
II 


CarHARIN E of France, married afterward to Sir 
Ouen Tudor, a Welch Gentleman, ſaid 
to be deſcended from the * of that 


N 
1 


Hzuxv, Prince of Wales, who was not a Year old 
when his Father died. 


Catharine had two Sons after ſhe was married to 
Owen Tudor. 


13 * — — 


my . Ne 2 
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1 comet 


— 


Number 3 


KING HENRY the VIth crowned at PAkis, 
receiving Homage as Kino of FRANcx. 


HENRY VI. 


een of England, inſtead of 


eſtabliſning the regency of the duke of 
Glouceſter, appointed the duke of Bedford 
protector and guardian of the infant king, 
and his perſon and education were com- 
mitted to Henry Beaufort, brſhop of Win- 


cheſter. The duke of Bedford proceeded | 


with great prudence, in reſpec to the affairs 
of France; Mut the young king of that na. 
tion was of a very amiable character, and 
| 6A - Pkeiy 


18, 
E. 


brought him an account of ſome loſs or 


pectly relieved in a very ſtrange manner. 
A country girl, twenty-ſeven years of age, 


look after horſes, fancied herſelf inſpired to 
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likely to be eſtabliſned upon the throne. 
This the duke employed every mean to 
prevent, and the king of France was at one 
time reduced to ſuch a deſperate ſtate, that 
it was difficult for him to ſupply his table 
with the plaineſt neceſſaries, and every day 


misfortune; however, he fortunately gained 
the alliance of the duke of Burgundy. 

The duke of Bedford reſolved to attempt 
the final conqueſt of France, by beſieging 
Orleans, and committed the conduct of this 
great enterprize to the earl of Saliſbury, 
Juſt as it was ſuppoſed the place muſt ſur- 
render for want of proviſions, it was une x 


called Joan D'Arc, who was ſervant at an 
inn, and had been accuſtomed to ride and 


deliver 


K 3 
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deliver her country. The French received 


her as a meſſenger from heaven, the Engliſh 
troops were diſmayed, and in a ſhort time 
Suffolk was obliged ro raiſe the ſiege, and 
in his retreat was taken priſoner, and the 
remainder of the Engliſh army, commanded 
by Faſtolffe, Scales, and Talbot, was alſo 
obliged to retreat. Charles was ſoon after 
crowned at. Reims; the maid of Orleans 
ſtood by his ſide in complete armour, and 


the people ſhouted with the ſincereſt joy. 


The duke of Bedford, in the mean time, 
did every thing in his power to preſerve 
ſome footing in France, and ſoon after the 
coronation of Charles, he had the young 
king of England brought over to Paris, 
where he was crowned and anointed, and 
received homage from all the priſoners who 
remained in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; 
te number of which was greatly diminiſhed. 


Henry 


Henry the VIth was nearly nine years old 
when he was crowned. 

1 Soon after the defeat of the Engliſh, the 
id Fl maid of Orleans deſired to retire to her for- 
e mer ſtation; but the French general being 
d } unwilling to part with the advantage of her 
lo Þf preſence, ſhe continued with them, but was 
er Fl unfortunately taken priſoner, loaded with 
ons, and after a variety of ſufferings, burnt 
1d alive as a witch. 

y. | Afﬀer this the Engliſh loſt ground very 
e, much, and in the year 1435, the duke of 
ye Bedford died. The conteſt for the kingdom 
ie of France was carried on for a number of 
1s years; but very little was done on either 
is, g fide. The duke of Glouceſter and the biſhop 
1d of Wincheſter differed very often about pub- 
10 lic affairs, and headed two factions; by ad- 
1; vice of the latter a truce for twenty-two 
months was concluded with France. 


Ks As 
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As Henry advanced in years, it appeared 
that the extreme meekneſs of his temper, 
and weakneſs of his underſtanding, fitted 
him to be perpetually governed by thoſe who 
furrounded him; as he had attained his 


twenty · third year they thought it proper he 


ſhould have a queen, and he was married 
to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, 
fitulat king of Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem. 
This princeſs had great accompliſhments, but 
was of a maſculine temper; and fhe had a 
great partiality for the duke of Suffolk, who 
went to fetch her over to England, and the 
dukes of Sommerſet and Buckingharn joined 
with them in a reſolution to effect the ruin 
of the duke of Glouceſter. 

They began with his ducheſs, whom they 
obliged to do public pennance, and con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment, on pre- 
tence that ſhe had practiſed magical arts on 


the 
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the King. Soon after this they accuſed the 
good duke of treaſon, and threw him into 


priſon, where he was found dead in his bed, 
and it was ſuſpected that he was murdered 
at the inſtigation of the cardinal of Win- 


cheſter and the duke of Suffolk. 


The cardinal of Wincheſter died fix 


weeks after, very miſerably, for his laſt mo- 
ments were imbittered by remorſe for his 
wicked life. ” | 
In the mean while Charles of France ex- 


pelled the Engliſh from all their poſſeſſions 


in that kingdom, excepting Calais. 
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Number XXXI. 
Qorxs MARGARET cauſing the Head of 


the Duke of York to be fixed on the 
Gates of the City of Yorx. 


Reign of HENRY VI. continued. 


Tun 8 of Ee good Juke Hum- 
phiey gave general 3 The duke 
of Suffolk, as prime miniſter, was univerſally 
bated; at length he was impeached of high 
treaſon, and baniſhed for five years, and tear- 
ing that the queen would recal him, his 
enemies employed a captain of a veſſel to 
intercept him in his paſſage to France, who 
ſeized him near Dover, and cauſed his head 
25. be ſtruek off, and his * thrown 1 4 

c 


U 
— 


the 


the ſea, The duke of Sommerſet was ap- 


pointed to ſucceed him; but he was equally 


diſliked. 

Thefe diſcontents produced great commo- 
tions in different parts of England; the moſt 
remarkable inſurrection was that headed by 
one Fohn Cade, who took the name of Mor- 
timer, and collected to his ſtandard 20,000 


of the common people in the county of 


Kent. Sir Humphrey Stafford, who was 


ſent againſt him was defeated md ſlain; bur 


ſoon after Cade himfelf was killed by one 
Iden, a gentleman of Suſſex. Cade was ſup- 
poſed to have been fer on by rhe duke of 
York; and two ſtrong parties were formed 
in the kingdom, one for the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, the other for the duke of Vork. 

Fhis prince certainly had a better title to 
the crown than Henry, as he deſcended from 
the fecend fon of Henry III. and Henry 
> @ 
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from 
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from the third ſon of that monarch. Richard, 
duke of York was a man of valour and abi- 
lities, and poſſeſſed of a very large fortune; 


the daughter of Ralph Neville, earl of War- 
wick; To earl of Saliſbury alſo eſpouſed his 
cauſe: both theſe earls were highly eſteemed 
for their perſonal merit, particulariy the earl 
of Warwick. The duke of York had many 
powerful friends beſides, who reſolved to 
 Jupport his title to the crown. 

Dreadful conteſts now took place, a battle 
was fought near St. Albans, in which the 
Yorkiſts, without much loſs on their ſide, 
killed about 5060 of their enemies, among 
whom were the dukes of Suffolk, and Nor- 
thumberland, the earls of Stafford and Clit- 
ford, and many other perſons of diſtinction, 
The king himſelf fell into the hands of the 


his alliances were powerful, for he married 


duke of Vork, who obliged him to com- 
1 . mit 
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rd, mit the authority of the crown. into his 
di- hands, which Henry thought no hardſhip. 
e; This was the firſt blood tpilt in that fatal 
ed quarrel, which was not finiſhed in leſs than 
+ 72 years, which was ſignalized by twelve 
his I pitched battles, attended with extraordinary 
ed cruelty: it is computed to have coſt the lives 
arl of eighty princes of the blood, and almoſt 
ny entirely to have annihilated the antient no- 
to bilityof England. N 
Margaret's ſpirit could not ſubmit to ſee 
tle her huſband dethroned in this manner, and 
he £Þ ſhe ſoon got him reinſtated by the parlia- 
le, ment; but in a ſhort time he was again taken 
ng | priſoner, and the earl of Warwick and other 
„- leaders rreated him with great reſpect. The 
if- duke of York's title was debated, and it was 
n. © determined, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the 
he title and dignity during his life; that the ad- 
n- | miniſtration ſhould remain with Richard, ang 
5 | that 
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that he ſhould be declared rightful heir to 
the crown. 

Margaret finding that they had a deſięn 
to baniſh her, fled with her ſon, and by the 
favour of the northern barons, collected an 
army of 20,000 men, The duke of York 
met and engaged this army with 5000 only, 
and unfortunately loſt his life. Queen Mar- 
garet ordered his head to be cut off, and 
fixed on the gates of York, with a paper 


crown, in derifion of his deſign. His ſon, | 


the earl of Rutland, an amiable youth of 
feventeen, was killed in cold blood by lord 
Clifford; the earl of Saliſbury was beheaded, 
and ſeveral others, and near 3000 Yorkiſts 
killed, the duke periſhed in the fiftieth year 
of his age. The king once more fell into 
the hands of his own party. 
Edward, the eldeſt ſon of the late duke 
of York laid elaim to > the crown, and gained 
A great 


LET 


him to fly the kingdom, and Henry was Te- 
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a 4 great victory. Henry was taken prifoner 
and committed to the Tower: Margaret el 
caped inte F landers. 

Edward now ſeemed to be fixed upan the 
throne; but he imprudently gave offence to 
Warwick, by marrying Elizabeth Woodville, 
while the earl was gone to Negotiate a mar- 
riage for him with the lady Bonor, of Sa- 
voy. Warwick, in revenge, turned his arms 
and intereſt againſt Edward, and obliged 


leaſed from priſon, and once more ſeated i 
upon the throne. #; 
But ſhortly after, Edward's party collet- 
ed, he returned and was joy fully received, WW 
and Henry was again driven from his throne 6 | 
and committed to priſon. A battle was MW 
fought near St. Alban's, in in Which W arwick 1 
was killed, 9 


"ob 
£-..4 


Margaret 
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2 was greatly afflicted with the 
news of this event, but ſoon aſſembled her 
friends, and the duke of Sommerſet headed 
her army; but the duke of York prevailed, 
and the queen and prince were taken pri- 
ſoners, the latter was cruelly ſtabbed by the 
qukes of Glouceſter and Clarence, and Henry 
was ſoon after murdered in his chamber by 
the duke of Glouceſter, Margaret alone 
was ſuffe red to ſurvive. 

Thus died Henry VI. a mongreh, who Ma 
while in his cradle, had been proclaimed | 
king of France and England, and who be- 
gan u his life in the moſt ſplendid proſperity: 

e died March 3, 1461, Eo! 

Queen Margaret was afterward ranſomed | 
by the king of France. She paſſed the re- 
mainder of her days in a private ſation. 
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vho MARGARET, Daughter of Regnier, titular King of 
al Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem. 


S O N. 


Eo wARD, Prince of Wales, murdered. 
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TABLE XXVI. 


Family of Richard, Duke of York, 

N N 
Ax nk, Daughter of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
S O Ns. 5 K 


1. ED wan p, afterward King of England. E 
2. GrO RGE, Duke of Clarence, executed. | 
g. RIchARD, Duke of Gloucefter, uſurped the B. R 


Crown. 
"DAVGHTREALT. 


1. ANNE. 
2, MarGARET. 
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Number XXXII. 
The ExtcuTien of the Duke of CLartucrY 1 
OE + | I 1" 


'Tnis prince was proclaimed king ſoom bes 
after the ſecond battle at St. Alban's; he wa } 
in his twentieth year when he firſt obtained h 
the throne. The events related at the lat nei 
ter end of the laſt reign properly belong toff * 
this, as Henry VI. was depoſed ſome time 
before his death, 

As ſoon as Edward got poſſeſſion of royal 
power, there was nothing bur ſpilling 0: 
blood, either in the field or on the ſcattoldſ re 
and the hatred of the different parties 4 85 

cac 
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each other was implacable. All who fa- 
roured the houſe of Lancaſter wore the red 
ofſe, as a mark of diſtinction, thoſe of York 
were known by the white roſe. 

The king being firmly ſeated on the 
throne, gave himſelf up to a life of gaity and 
diſſipation ; and among other bad actions, 

ſeduced from her huſband, a reſpectable ci- 

tizen, Jane Shore, a woman of exquiſite 
beauty, bur little prudence, 
Y Edward engaged in a war with France, 
which ended in a treaty that did honour to 
neither of the parties. 

The duke of Clarence had engaged with 
the carl of Warwick, when he Joined with 
queen Margaret; but he afterward returned 
$i his allegiance, and did his royal brother 

important ſervices, yet he never was able to 
regain the king's favour, and he was ſtill re- 
garded at court as a dangerous and a fickle 
Character. 
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character. The queen was his enemy, bu Ir 
he had a ſtill more inveterate and dangeræuſ 
one in his brother, the duke of Glouceſter for | 
a prince of a moſt wicked diſpoſition bei 

A pretence was ſoon found for accuſingl bes 
the duke of Clarence of high treaſon; ande“ 
the king, his brother, appeared perſonall dle 
—_— him as his accuſer, in conſequenceſ 8e 

f which he was found guilty by his peers 1 
and ſentence was pronounced againſt him ber 
without any juſt grounds. The only favour and 
which the king granted his brother after 2d 
his condemnation, was the choice of his 
death, and by his own defire, the duke was 
privately drowned in the Tower, in a butt 
of Malmſey wine. He left a ſon, who was 
afterward created earl of Warwick, and a 
daughter, afterward countefs of Saliſbury, 


both of whom died violent deaths. " 
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. e latter part of his reign, Edward 
b Gag xk $931 ſplendid alliances 
for his daughters, though they were yet in 
their infancy, none of which took place. He 

began to think again of a French war, when 

he was ſeized with an illneſs, of which he 
died in 1482, the forty-ſecond year of his 
age, and twenty-third of his reign. 

This monarch was brave, active, and en- 
\:Iter riſing; but had a great deal of ſeverity 
_ nl revenge in his temper, and was exceſlively 
freef&ddicted to pleaſure, | 
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TABLE XXVIIL 
Family of Edward IV. 


WW 4 -F- Ke 


Eu1zazsrn, Daughter of Sir Richard Woodville 
| and Widow of Lord Grey, 


"PoE + 


1. EpwarD, Prince of Wales, 3 Vears old 
when his Father died. 
2. RicyarD, Duke of York, nine Years old, 


DAUGHTERS. 


1. EL1zABETH, . to Henry vun. 
2. CiCELY, 

XJ. ANNE. 

4. CATHARJNEs 
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Number XXXIII. 


Lokp HAsrixds accuſed at the Council 14 
BoaRD by the Dok of GroucksrER. Ml 


1 


vine] EDWARD IM 


TakRE had long been great 5 
cla between the queen's relations, who had been 
aggrandized by Edward IV. and the ancient Wh 
nobility, The earl of Rivers and the mar- 
quis of Dorſet were at the head of one 
party, the duke of Buckingham, a man of 
very noble birth, and lord Haſtings, the 
chamberlain, were the leaders of the other. 
With the latter were the lords Howard and 
Stanley, and all the other baions who had 


. 
. 
a ne nts — roo wt — wm 


the queen's ſons, and Sir Thomas Vaughan. 
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no particular dependence on the queen, and 


the people in general bore great favour to 


theſe noblemen. 
Edward, before his death, had endeavoured 


to compoſe theſe quarrels; but the jealou- 


ſies of all parties broke out afreſh, and each 
of them endeavoured to acquire the favour 
and friendſhip of the duke of Glouceſter: 
he had unbounded ambition, and no re- 


gard either to juſtice or humanity, and as 


he aſpired to the crown himſelf, he readily 


joined with that party who wiſhed to ruin 


the queen and her family. 

The duke very ſoon managed to get the 
young king into his hands, under pretence 
of conducting him to London, and cauſed 


the earl of Rivers, the queen's brother, who 
before had the care of the young prince, 


to be arreſted, alſo Sir Richard Grey, one of 
The 


be 
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The young king, who had been educated by 


them, and was tenderly attached to them, 


expreſſed great diſpleaſure at theſe pro- 
ceedings, and the queen fled to a nunnery 
for ſanctuary, carrying with her the duke of 


Vork, and the five princeſſes. Glouceſter, 


anxious to have the duke in his power, pro- 
poſed to take him by force, that he might 

preſent at his brother's coronation; but 
the two archbiſhops objecting to this, it was 
agreed that they ſhould endeavour to per- 
ſuade the queen to compliance. Theſe good 
prelates having no ſuſpicion of the duke's 
bad delign, prevailed on the queen to give 
a reluctant conſent; ſhe produced her ſon, 
and, ſtruck as it were, with a prefage of his 


I future fate, ſhe burſt into tears, and tenderly 


embracing him, took a laſt adieu. 

The duke of Glouceſter was choſen pro- 
tector of the young king. He had by diſimu- 
a | Lo 3% lation 
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lation concealed his fierce and ſavage nature; 
but he ſoon fully diſplayed it. His firſt ſtep 


| was to procure the deaths of the earl Ri- 


vers, and the reſt of the priſoners at Pom- 
fret, and they were, with conſent of the coun- 
cil, beheaded. | 
He next, by great offers, gained a pro- 
miſe from the duke of Buckingham, to ſup- 

port him in all his enterprizes, and then, by 
means of Cateſbv, ſounded lord Haſtings; 
but finding that this nobleman was firm in 
his allegiance to Edward's children, he de- 
termined upon his ruin, and on the very day 
the noblemen were executed at Pomtier, he 


ſummoned a council in the Tower, to which 


lord Haſtings, without any ſuſpicion repaired. 
_ Glouceſter appeared to be 1emarkavly gay 
and good-natured, but left the council cham- 
ber, as if called out upon buſineſs: he re- 
turned with an angry countenance, and de- 

4 ä manded, 


HR. — . 2 — — wy agy 
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manded, what thoſe deſerved who had prac- 


tifed againſt his life? Haſtings replied they 
ſhould be treated as traitors. Theſe traitors, 
ſaid the protector, are my brother's wife, 
Jane Shore, and their aſſociates: See, ſaid 
he, what they have done by their witchcraft, 


and ſhewed his withered arm. The coun- 


cil well knew that he was born with this in- 
firmity, and looked at each other, not know- 
ing what to anſwer; but Haſtings ventured 
to vindicate Jane Shore. And do you reply 
to me, ſaid the protector, with your zfs and 


your ands, you are yourſelf the chief abet- 


tor, and I ſwear, by St. Paul, I will not dine 
before your head be brought me: on this 
he ſtruck his hand againſt the wainſcot, and 
armed men ruſhed in, who ſeized lord Haſt- 
ings, and inſtantly beheaded him on a piece 
of timber in the court of the Tower. Lone 
Sauley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop 


. of 
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af Ely, and other counſellors, were commit- 
ted to che Tower. Jane Shore's goods were 
ſeized, ſne was condemned to do pen- 
nance in a white ſheet at St. Paul's, before 
the whole people, and languiſhed out the 
latter part of her life in ſolitude and in- 
ene. 


— 


1 1 
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Number XXXIV. 


The Assasins approaching the Bed, in or- 
der to ſmother the young KIR and the 
Dux of Tonk. 


Reign of E D MAR D V. continued. 


ArrkR the murder of Hato Glou- 
ceſter no longer made a ſecret of his i inten- 


tion 


it 


ere 
en- 
ore 
the 
in- 


Ie | 
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tion to ſeize the crown, he pretended that 
the children of Edward were not the true 
offspring of Edward, and in a ſhort time he 
was proclaimed king by Buckingham. Rich- 
ard ſoon after appointed Sir James Tyrrel, 
conſtable of the Tower, who employed three 
aſſaſſins to mur der the two princes, by whom 
they were ſmothered in bed, as they lay ſleep- 


ing by each other's ſide. Tyrrel, who ſtood with- 


out, while the inhuman deed was perpetrat- 
ed. ordered their bodies to be buried at the 
foo: of the ſtairs, very deep, under a heap of 
ſtones; and in the reiga of Charles II. the 
bones of two perſons of the ſize of the prin- 


ces, were found in that very ſpot, and were 


interred, by his order, under a marble mo- 


+ 


Ls Number 
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Number XXXV. 
The Body of Rienanb thrown acroſs a 
Horſe, and carried from the Field of Battle, 
RICHARD III. 


Tur firſt acts of Richard's reign were 
to beſtow rewards upon thoſe who had 
aſſiſted him in uſurping the crown, and to 
gain the favour of thoſe whom he thought 


molt able to tupport him in it. The perſon 


who had the greateſt claim to his favour, 
was the duke of Buckingham, and Richard 
was very liberal to him; but it was impoſſi- 
ble that friendſhip could ſubſiſt between per- 
lons of ſuch corrupt minds, and it was not 

oh | | long 
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long before Richard gave offence to Buck- 
ingham. 
The duke, who was related to the royal 


family of Richard II. on this, formed a con- il 


ſpiracy againſt Richard's government. To 
eadure ſuch à bloody uſurper as Richard. 
ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon the nation, and 
to be attended with danger to every one 
who was diſtinguiſhed by birth, merit, or 
ſervices. All parties were unanimous in de- 
ſiring to deſtroy him: by the advice of the 
biſnop of Ely, Buckingham caſt his eyes 
towards the young earl of Richmond, as 
the only perſon who could free the nation 
from the tyranny of Richard. | 
It was propoſed to the queen dowager, 
that Richmond ſhould marry her eldeſt daugh- 
ter, princeſs Elizabeth, and ſo unite the wo WK 
families of Vork and Lancaſter. To this 


the queen conſented, and ſecretly borrowed 
e | L 5 a lum 
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a ſum of money in the city, which ſhe ſent 
over to the earl of Richmond, and required 
his oath,that he would celebrate his marriage 
with the princeſs as ſoon as he ſhould arrive 
in England, She adviſed him to bring as 
 fnany foreign forces as he could, and pro- 
miſed to join him with her party on his firſt 
appearance, Ys | 
i 


kingdom, and all were eager for its ſucceſs, 


Richard having received intelligence, that 


the duke of Buckingham was forming ſome 
deſign againſt him, 
of defence, and ſummoned the duke to ap- 
pear before him, promiſing to renew his 


ancient friendſhip; but Buckingham knew 


his treachery too well to truſt him, and re- 
plied only by taking up arms, which was a 
lignal for a general inſurrection. Unfortu- 


plan was ſecretly communicated to 
the principal perſons of every county in the 


put himſelf in a poſture 


nately 


perſed, he returned back to Brittany. 
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nately for him, his march was retarded by 
exceſſive rain, which cauſed the Severn, and 
other rivers to overflow. Finding himſelf 
deſerted by ſome of his followers, he put on 
2 diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in the houſe of 
one Banniſter, an old fervant; but he was 
detected in this retreat, and brought to the 
king at Saliſbury, where he was inſtantly 
executed. The other conſpirators on this, 
deſpaired of ſucceſs; ſome of them eſcaped 
beyond fea, others fell into the tyrant's 
hands. The earl of Richmond landed with 
5,000 men;/ but. having juft befcre met 
with a ſtorm, and finding his friends diſ- 


The king, now every where triumphant, 
cauſed his only ſon Edward, a youth of 
twelve years old, to be created piince of 
Wales. He paid court to the queen dow- 
ager, and prevailed on her to leave the 

L 6 ſanctuary, 
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ſanctuary, and put herſelf and daughters 
Into his hands. He had before married Anne, 
ſecond daughter of the earl of Warwick, 
and widow of Edward, prince of Wales, 
whom he helped to murder; this lady died 
ſuddenly, and Richard was ſuſpected of 


having poiſoned her, He now propoſed ||| | 


ro mairy the 
queen agreed 


dered her two brothers and other relations; 


rinceſs Elizabeth, and the | 
at he ſhould do ſo, though | 
he was uncle to the princeſs, and had mur- 


and ſhe even wrote to her ſon, the duke of 


Dorſet, deſiring him to withdraw from the 
earl! of Richmond. 


The crimes of Richard were ſo horrid and | 
ſhocking to humanity, that every perſon of ho- 


nour and probity was anxious to dethrone him, 

and prevent his marriage with princeſs Eli- 

zabeth. In a ſhort time, the earl of _ 
= : mon 


| LN 
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mond arrived at Milford: haven, in Wales, 
and every day gained new reinforcements. 
Ricnard, who knew not where the enemy 
would land, had taken poſt at Nottingham, 
and propoſed to haſten, on the firſt alarm, 
to the place of danger. Scarcely any no- 


| bleman of diſtinction was ſincerely attached |} 
to his cauſe, but the duke of Norfolk, the 


| reſt were only waiting for a favourable op- 


portunity to deſert from him. He was par- 
ticularly jealous of lerd Stanley, and de- 


| tained his eldeſt fon, lord George, as a 


pledge of his fidelity, which obliged that 


x nobleman to be vary cautious in his Pro- 


Lord Stanley, with about 7,000, placed him- 


| ceeding - 


The two rivals at length approached each 


bother in Boſworth- field, near Leiceſter. if 


Richmond, at the head of 6,000 men, the 
king with more than twice that number. 


ſelf 
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ſelf near the two armies. Richard ſuſpeged 
his intention, but did not think it politic to 
put his ſon to death. Soon after the attack 
began, Lord Stanley declared for Rich- 
mond; à decifive battle was foughr, Richard 
fighting with great courage to the laſt, was 
overpowered by numbers and ſlain, and his 
army entirely routed. 

There fell in this battle about 5,000 of 
the vanquiſhed, among whom were the duke 
of Norfolk, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
The loſs of the victors was very inconſider- 
able. Sir William Cateſby \ was taken and 
 foon after beheaded, 

The body of Richard was found i in the 
field of battle, covered with dead enemies, 
and all be ſmeared with blood. It was thrown 
careleſsly acrols a horſe, carried to Leiceſ- 
ter, amidſt the ſhouts of inſulting ſpectators, 


and 


ed 

to 
ck 
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and buried in the Grey Friars church in 
that place. 

This prince was pf a ſmall ſtature, hump- 
backed, and of a moſt diſagreeable coun- 
tenance; he was killed the 22d of Auguſt, 
1485, in the ſecond year of his reign. What 
became of his ſon is not Known. 
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FABZLK TIX 


Line of Tudor, ; 


HENRY VII. - - „ - 148; 
Hexxay VIII. „ i 
EDwARD VI. 3 Ir * 1547 
marr, - „ i 
EL12AaBETH, 
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Number XXXVI. 


The Marriage of Henry VII. with ELI- 
2ZaBkETH, Daughter of Epwarp IV. 


— —— 


HENRY VII. 


As ſoon as the battle was over, the cry of 


Long live Henry the Seventh! reſounded 
from every quarter, and Sir William Stanley 


brought a crown of ornament, which Rich- 


ard uſed to wear in battle, and placed it on 
the head of the victor. Henry, without he- 
tation, accepted it. | 
This prince, who by the female line, de- 
ſcended from John of Gaunt, founded his 
claim as heir to the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
ever 
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ever bore a moſt inveterate antipathy to the 
houſe of York, and while he treated them 
as enemies often made them ſuch. He was 


crowned with great ſplendor and ceremonyſſſ 


ſoon after his arrival in London, and in about 
half a year after he came to the throne, he 
married the princeſs Elizabeth; but his ha- 
tred to the houſe of York was ſo great, that 
ſhe could never gain his affection, though 
her behaviour was virtuous and amiable in 
a high degree. This marriage gave great 
joy to the nation, as it put an end to the 
dreadful conteſt which had continued for ſo 
many years, and cauſed ſo much bloodſhed, 
And the king iſſued a general pardon to all 
who would accept of it; notwithſtanding 
* ſeveral rebellions were raiſed againſt 

im. 

There lived at Oxford one Simon, a prieſt, 
who with a view to diſturb Henry's govern- 
_— | fen, 
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ſon, to perſonate the earl of Warwick, ſon 
of the duke of Clarence, who was drowned 
in a butt of Malmſey. This young noble- 
man was at that time confined in the Tower. 
This impoſtor firſt appeared in Ireland, 
where he was publicly proclaimed king, by 


and Simnel and his tutor Simon were taken. 
Simon was detained in priſon; but Simnel, 
being too contemptible for the king's no- 
tice, was ſet at liberty, and made a ſcullion 
in the royal kitchen. Warwick was brought 
out of priſon, led in proceſſion through the 


to the view of the people. 


fi, Henry then proceeded to take revenge on 


rn- his enemies, and laid heavy fines on the de- 


ment, trained up Lambert Simnel, a baker's 


the title of Edward the VIth. He after- 
ward proceeded to England, and landed in 
Yorkſhire ; but his party was ſoon ſubdued, 


[1 
T5 es ani . 
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ſtreets of London, ard expoſed at St. Paul's 


linquent. 
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linquents. After he had gratified his rigourſſ: 
he determined to content his people, by the 
coronation of his queen, who was accord 
ingly crowned. He alſo reftored the duk$: 
of Dorſet to liberty; but ſeized the queerfhy 

dowager, confiſcated her eſtate, and key; 
her a perpetual priſoner in the nunnery ot 
Bermondſey, where ſhe remained ſome years 


and ended her days in poverty, 6 anc 
confinement. 


— * * A 
_ — 


— —_— 
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Number X. 


PERKIN Wan ECR Grring in the Stocks 


| Reign of H 2 N R r VII. FOTO) 
9” 

DOME TIME after the affair of Simnel, 

the old duchels of Bureundy, who hated 

Henry 
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ourfJenry, and had been a ſecret abettor of the 


' the rmer/conſpiracy, engaged in a freſh enter- 


ord.;ize. She firſt cauſed it to be reported, 
luk hat the duke of Yoik, ſecond ſon of Ed- 
Keyard IV. was alive, and ſet up one Perkin 
epi Varbeck, a renegado Jew, to perſonate him. 
Y Of his young adventurer landed at Cork, 
ars nd immediately aſſumed the name of Ri- 
anUFchard Plantagenet, and was received as ſuch 
Wy the people of Ireland. The king of France 
nvited him to Paris, ſettled a handſome pen- 
lon upon him, and gave him a guard for 


his perſon. A number of Engliſh noble 


Iden went over to him, to offer him their 
* Wcrvices, and ſhare his fortunes as the ſup- 
poſed duke of York, the ducheſs of Bur- 
\ Eeundy ſoon after acknowledged. him, and 
gave him the appellation of the White roſe 

el, H Angland. 
ed The king employed 5 arts to Lido 


ry 4 * 3 Ver 
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i liſhed for the latin of the nation. 


ver the impoſtor: at length the whole offt 
the conſpiracy was laid open to him, with 
the pedigree, life, and converſation of thel 
pretended duke of Vork; the latter was pub- 


Several noblemen, who had promiſe aid to 
Perkin were executed, among the reſt Lord 
Stanley. 
= ade Perkin found the king's authority 
daily giving ground, he collected together 

a band of pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous 
perſons, to the number of too, and went to 

Scotland, where he was ſecretly aſſiſted by 
the king of Scots; but on a truce being 

made between England and Scotland, Per- 

kin was privately deſired to retire from that I tn 

kingdom. When he landed in England, th; 

not having ſufficient force to meet che king th 

in the field of battle, he took ſanctuary in Ide. 

a 88 but was dragged from _ af 

en 
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taken priſoner, and ſet in the ſtocks, both 
in Cheapſide and Weſtminſter, and was ob- 
liged to read his confeſſion aloud to the 
people. His life was ſpared at that time, 


but he eſcaped from confinement, and was 


afterward taken and hanged at Tyburn. 

It happened about this time, that a Cord- 
wainer's ſon had undertaken to perſonate 
the earl of Warwick; this incident ſerved 
as a pretence to the king, for trying the 
earl, who was condemned and executed. 
By this act of tyranny, Henry deſtroyed the 
laſt remaining male of the line of Planta- 
genet. - 

A marriage was concluded between Ar- 
thur prince of Wales, and the infanta Ca- 
tharine of Arragon; the prince was lixteen, 
the princeſs eighteen. The prince ſoon at- 
ter died, and Henry obliged his ſecond ſon, 
afterward Henry VIII. to marry her. The 

; prince 


eldeſt daughter to James, kin 


_ credible ſum of ready money. He was 
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prince reſiſted this match as much as a youth 


of twelve years old could do; but the kineW! 


could not bear to reſtore the infanta 5 dower, — 
which was 200,c00/. diſt 
The fame year he married Margaret, his hou 
g of Scotland. Nand 


Amidft theſe proſperous events, the kingflec. 


loſt his queen; ſhe was deſervedly the fa-(*?P 


vourite of the people, and the general af- 
fection was increaſed by his harſh treatment 
of her. 

The ſituation of the king's . * 
in every reſpect fortunate, and being free 
from apprehenſion, he gave way t his ava 
rice, and oppreſſed his people ſhamefully, 
by which mean he amaſſed together an in-. 


thinking of a ſecond marriage for himſelf, | 


when his —— health cates upon him 
to 


to direct his thoughts to a future ſtate, 
which afforded him a very diſmal proſpect. 
To allay his terrors he endeavoured, by 


wuth 
ing 
ver, 


nisKbouſes, to make atonement for his-crimes, 


ng, and to purchaſe, with his ill gotten wealth, 


ing e 
fa. „approach of death brought freſh horrors, 


af. ſand he then ordered, by a clauſe in his 
ent Brill, reſtitution to be made to all whom 
he had injured, He died at Richmond in 
1509, after a reign of twenty-three years, 


ing 
free 
wa- 
h, 


ige. . 
Hiſtorians differ much in reſpect to the 
in- Tharacter of this prince; by ſome his ſeve- 
was Fries are imputed entirely to the continual 
ſelf alarms he was under; and he is ſaid to have 


him Peen of a very pacific diſpoſition, a great 


Promoter of trade and commerce, and a 
| M f1 lend 4; 


\ 


co 
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diſtributing alms, and founding religious 


reconciliation with his Maker. The near 


eight months, and in the fifty-ninth of his 
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friend to liberty, and to have wrought ] 
great change for the better in the manner] 
of the people. 
This king eſtabliſhed the yeomen of the 
—_— 

In the beginning of this reign, a diſorder 
unknown before in England, called the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs, carried off a ** number off x, 
people. | 

Henry expended 14,0007. in building one 
ſhip, called the Great Harry. Before this pe- 
riod, if the king wanted ſhips, he had no 
other expedient but hiring or preſſing them“ | 
from merchants. 


lo | 
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ners | 155 

8 rn 
the | | 1 if 
der 5 Family of Henry VII. N 
eat-· N „„ 2 
r of Ka Daughter of Edward IV. 
SS OO KN A 
one 4, Arthur, Prince of Wales, eſpouſed to Catha- 
pe- _ of Arragon, he died before his Fa- 

ther. 

= 2. Hzxnaye After his Brother” s Death created Prince 


of Wales, and eſpouſed at twelve Years 
of Age, againſt his Will, to his Bro- 
Aher's Widow, He ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther in the Throne. 


DAUGHTERS. 


1. Marxcaxer, married to James IV. of Scotland. 
2. n, married firſt to Lewis XII. of France, 
atterward to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. 
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Number XXXVIIIL | 

Kino HENRY VIII. holding a private = 
Conference with Cardinal Worskr. 5 
HENRY Vil. * 


Turkk was very great joy at the ac- | 
ceſſion of this prince; for his father had in- I 
curred the hatred of the people by his jea- 

Wl louſy, ſeverity, and avarice. This young 

'| monarch, who was eighteen years of age, 

2 the moſt promiſing hopes of making 

ſovereign; by the progreſs he had 

Ar in his literary ſtudies, he diſcovered 
a gaod capacity; and as the contending 

partes of York and Lancaſter were united 


ban, — BY BY — = BY 


- ny of 


te 
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in his perſon, there was reaſon to expect 


tranquility in his reign. Young Henry con- 


ſulted his grandmotherche counteſs of Rich- 


mond, and with her advice eſtabliſhed a 


good council. 1 


The chief competitors for his favour were 


the earl of Surrey, treaſurer, and the biſhop 


Jof Wincheſter. The latter oppoſed the 


ſchemes of diſſipation and expence which 
were agreeable to Henry; but Surrey fell 
in with the humour of the youthful monarch, 


and with other courtiers, took advantage of 


his maſter's laviſh diſpoſition, and engaged 
him in ſuch a courſe of play and idleneſs, 


as rendered him negligent of public affairs, 


and willing to cruſt the gbvernment of the 
ſtate entirely to his miniſters ; thus the trea- 


ſures which the late king had accumulated 
were gradually diſſipated in frivolous ex- 


222... m—_—_—_({__C 


3 Shortly | 
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Shartly after Henry's acceſſion to the 
throne, his marriage with Catharine of Ar. 
Tagon took place. She was a princels re- 
markable for her virtue, modeſty, and ſweet- 
neſs of temper; but ſome years older than 
the king, and not very handſome. The 
counteſs of Richmond died ſoon after the 
marriage of her grandſon. | 
At the beginning of his reign, Henry was 
happy, both in his domeſtic adminiſtrarion 
and the ſituation of foreign affairs, and his 
alliance was courted ' by moſt of the princes 


of Europe; but it was not long before he 


engaged in a war with France, which in- 
jured the king of France, but produced no 


advantage to Enghnd, Shortly after Henry 


renewed this ing ; and he had at that time a 
miniſter who flattered him in every ſcheme 
to which his ſanguine and impetuous temper 


was inclined, This favourite was Thomas 
Wolſey, 
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Wolſey, the ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich, who 


being a man of abilities and learning, had 
been employed by the late king, who in- 


tended to have preferred him. Wolſey was 


recommended to Henry VIII. by the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and he very ſoon gained an 


entire aſcendency over him, and the king 


made him his ſole and abſolute minifter. In | 
this exalted poſt, Wolſey was haughty to his 


equals, but affable to his dependants, op- 


preſſive to the people, but liberal to his 


friends, and he lived in the moſt oſtentatious 


magnificence; but his ambition made him 
many enemies. | 
Henry invaded France with a great army, | 
but to very little purpoſe. The war with 
Scotland, which had Joined France, was ſoon 


ended by a deciſive battle, and many of the 


Scotch nobility were ſlain. Margaret, queen 
of Scotland was declared regent during the 
M 4 minority 
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minority of her ſon; and Henry taking com- 
paſſion on the helpleſs condition of his ſiſter 
and nephew was very kind to them. 

The king loaded Wolſey with honours 
and preferments, and the pope made him a 
cardinal, and afterward legate, or ambaſſador 
to himfclf in England; under the laſt cha- 
racter ke uſurped unbounded power, and 
gave great offence to the nation. 

Francis I. king of France, excited the jea- 
louſy of Henry by his warlike exploits; but 
his enmity was prevented from taking effect 
by the artifices of the cardinal whom the 
king of France had ſecretly l ovei to 
his intereſt. 


During ſome years many parts of Europe 


had been agitated with religious controver- 


ſies, which at length brought about the re- 
formation. Martin Luther, an Auſtin friar, 


f * againſt the practices of the 
e 
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pope, and the errors of the church of Rome, 


and many ſovereigns countenanced him. 
At firſt Henry oppoſed Luther, and wrote 
a book againſt him, which he ſent as a 


preſent to the pope: in return for it, he 


received the title of Defender of the faith, 


which is till retained by the kings of England, 


When the king had been married eighteen 
years, he began to entertain ſcruples con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs of his marriage with 
his brother's widow, and applied to the pope 
for a divorce, but could not obtain it. This 
was a particular diſappointment to him, ag 
he had fixed his affection on Anne Boleyn, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, a young 
lady of extraordinary beauty and accom- 
pliſhments, who was one of the maids of ho- 
nour to the queen. Before this marriage 


| Wolfey loſt the king's favour, and he was 


required to give up moſt of his great offices, 
| NM 8 | and 
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and to depart from York-houſe, a as 
which he had built in. London, afterward 
called Whitehall, All his plate and rich 


furniture were ſeized, and he was ordered 


to retire to Aſhe, à place which he poſſeſſed 

near Hampton- court. About a year after 

his diſgrace he died, and Thomas Cranmer 
became the King S favourite, 4 man of great 
talents and 1 integrity. 


- —— 83 * » - * 3 4 6: 


=. 


Number X XXXIX. 


The ne ae ELIZABETH. 


— 


Reign F HENR * VIII. continued 


Ar this period the reformation began to 
tat e place in England, and the Lutheran 
princes of the — aſſumed the appella- 

(101 
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tion. of Proteftants. Henry, enraged againſt. 
the pope, for not granting the divorce he ſo- 
licited, determined to throw off his obedi= 
ence to Rome, and to marry Anne Boleyn, 
whom he had before created marchioneſs of 
Pembroke; the marriage was celebrated pri- 
vately, but ratified publicly ſome time after- 
ward, and ſhe was crowned with extraordi- 
nary pomp and dignity, and Cranmer de- 
clared the marriage with Catharine null and 
void. 

Queen Anne . after had a daughter 
who was baptized by the name of Elizabeth, 
and the king conferred on her the title ef 


piinceſs of Wales. He ſent to queen Ca- 
tharine, to inform her that ſhe was from 


that time to be treated only as princeſs 
dowager of Wales; but ſhe never would ſub- 
mit to this degradation. 


1 pope was enraged when he brand of 
M6 © _ theſe 
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theſe proceedings; but Henry entirely threw 
off his authority, and the parliameat con- 
ferred on him the title of the only ſupreme 
head of the church in England; yet Henry 
did not embrace the proteſtant faith, but 
regarded it as hereſy, and many perſons were 
martyred for openly profeſſing it. 
| John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, a pre- 
late of great learning and piety, and Sir 
Thomas More, chancellor, were both be- | 
headed for denying the king's ſupremacy. | 
In the midft of the diſputes between Henry 
and Rome, queen Catharine died, and left 
| daughter named Mary. 
Henry now determined to exert his power, | 
in ſuppreſling the monaſteries, and ſeizing | 
the lands belonging to them, by which he 
greatly increaſed the revenues of the crown, 
Queen Anne favoured the reformation, 
hut, unfortunately for the party, as . 
fl or 
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for herſelf, the king was grown tired of her, 
and ſhortly after brought her to a public 
tri il, for a crime ſhe was not guilty of, and 
ſhe was condemned to be beheaded, a ſen- 
tence to which ſhe ſubmitted with the ut- 

| moſt meekneſs and reſignation. The day af- 
ter her execution the king married Jane Sey- 
mour, the daughter 'of Sir John Seymour; 
| ſhe was one of the late queen's maids of 
| honour. 
| The lady iy, daughter of queen Ca- 
tharine, was taken into the king's favour, 
but he gave a decided preference to the la- 
dy Elizabeth, and the new queen ſhewed 


| great RI to her. 


The 
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Aa. 2. - 


A 


Number XL. 


Sir Ax rhoxv Denny exhorting the King uh 
to prepare for Death. | 4 
ce 


Reign f HENRY VIII. continued, | v 


TRE change in religion, and demoliſhing * 
of the monaſteries, occaſioned inſurrections || © 
in the kingdom; but quietneſs was ſoon re- || © 
ſtored, and Henry's joy was completed by the l 
birth of a ſon; but the queen died two days 0 
afterward. Cranmer, who was now archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas Cromwell, 
the ſon of a blackſmith, formerly a dependent * 
on Wolſey, whom the king had raiſed to be | 
his favourite, took every opportuninty of 
— drawing 


NG 
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drawing him from the Catholic faith; but bi- 
ſhop Gardiner and biſhop Bonner kept him 
in ſuſpence, and real perfor were burnt 
for differing from the king in religious opi- 
nions ; for he thought. himſelf entitled to 
ſertle the faith of the whole nation, though 
he had not determined his own; and his un- 
certainty of humour gave each party the ad- 
vantage of triumphing in their turns. 
Soon after the death of queen Jane, Crom 
well adviſed a match for the king with Ann 
of Cleves, whoſe father had great influ- 
ence with the Lutheran princes; ſhe was ac- 
cordingly ſent for, and Henry married her; 
but as ſhe was neither handſome in her per- 
ſon, or elegant in her manners, he was quite 
diſguſted with her, and diſpleaſed with Crom- 
well. This lady was eaſily perſuaded to con- 
ſent to a divorce, and the lng married Ca- 
| | tharine 
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* Howard, niece to the duke of Nor. 
Henry thought himſelf very happy in his 
new marriage; but ſhortly after diſcovered 
that Catharine was a woman of very licen- 
tious conduct, ſo he cauſed her to be brought 
to trial, and beheaded on Tower. hill, and 
the counteſs of Rochford with her, who had 
been the chief inſtrument in bringing Anne 
Boleyn to the block. 
Before this event Cromwell, at the inſti- 
gation of the duke of Norfolk, was beheaded 
After this the king married Catharine 
Parr, the widow of Nevil, Lord Latimer, 
a woman of diſcretion and viitue, who ma- 
naged his temper with prudence and ſucceſs; 
but ſhe had very nearly ſhared the fate of 
her predeceſſor, for differing from him in a 


- 


point of divinity, 


An 
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or- An ulcer had broke out in the king's leg, 
- ch from his corpulency threatened his 
his life; as his health declined, his ill-humour 
red F increaſed; his domeſtics were afraid to ap- 
en- proach him, and his cruelties were more 
ht frequent. Sometimes proteſtants, and ſome- 
nd times catholics, were the objects of his ſe- 
ad Nyerity. The duke of Norfolk and his ſon 
ne q were the laſt that he cauſed to be arreſted 
Ion a charge of high treaſon; the latter was 
ti- immediately tried, condemned, and executed, 
d bor a crime of which he was wholly gullr- | 
leſs. The innocence of the duke of Nor- 
folk was ſtill more apparent, and his ſervices 
to the crown had been greater; all the crime 
that could be alledged againſt him was, that 
he once ſaid the king was ſickly, and could 
not live long. He wrote a moſt pathetic 
letter to the king; but nothing could ſoften 
Henry's 
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Henry's unrelenting temper. He found hi 
own end approaching; but inftead of forgiving 
the duke, he urged his immediate deſtruc 
tion, and orders were given for his execu 
tion, but, happily for Norfolk, news wag 
brought that the king had expired that night 
and it was not thought proper that a ne 
reign ſhould begin with the execution of the 
greateſt nobleman in the kingdom, who had 
been condemned by a ſentence fo unjuſt and} 

r 
Though the king's danger was very ap- 
parent, no one had dared to acquaint him 
with it; at laſt Sir Anthony Denny ven- 
tured to diſcloſe the fatal ſecret, and ex- 
horted him to prepare for his latter end. 
He expreſſed his reſignation, and deſired 
that Cranmer might be fetched; but before 
he arrived, the king was ſpeechleſs, though 
. a he 


* 
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| hihe ſeemed re retain his ſenſes. Cranmer 
vinqqteſired him to give fome ſign of his dying 
uc ia the faich of Chriſt, he ſqueezed his hand, 
cu ind immediately expired. He died in 1547, 
waYin the fifty-fixth year of his age, and thirty- 
ght ſeventh of his reign. „* 
This prince certainly was of a very cruel 
hranical 1 as appeared by his whole 
1 oth in his public and private 
„ ET. 
| Tf he contributed to bring about the re- 
ap- ſormation, it cannot be imputed to reli- 
nim] pious zeal, but to a regard to the gratifica- 
en-Yiton of his own paſſions. In the early part 
ex-MWof his life, his perton was much admired, - 
nd. but as he grew older, it was ſpoiled by 
corpulency, | 8 
In this reign an Engliſh tranſlation of the 
bible was undertaken by a convocation - 
| | mo 
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moſt learned divines, and completed in thre 
years. At firſt it was only allowed to be 
read in churches; but afterward private fa 


milies were permitted to have it in their 


houſes. This privilege ſtill continues, anc 


ought to be reckoned one of the greateſt be. 
longing to the kingdom; for, when the Scrip F 
tures were confined to languages, known only! 


to the learned, the generality of the people 
were kept in deplorable i ignorance, and knew 


no more of religion than the prieſts choſe to” 
teach them. Happy would it be for the na-. 
tion, if every one was timely ſenſible of this 
advantage, and applied themſelves to thefſl” 
ſtudy of the ſacred Volume. 
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TABLE XXXI. 


/ 


Family of Henry VIII. 

== EE 

i. CATHARINE of Arragon, divorced. 

1. AN NE BoLEYN, Daughter of S ir Thomas Bo- 
leyn, beheaded. 

i Jane Seymour, Daughter of Sir Jak Seymour, 
died in Childbed. 

he Avr of CLEvEs, divorced. 

f CATHARINE Howaro, Niece to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, beheaded. 

car HARINE PA RR, Widow of Nevil, ſurvived him. 

this S ON. 

the LDowARD, Prince of Wales, the Son of Jane Sey- 

mour, who ſuccecded him, 


DAUGHTERS. 


. Mar, Daughter of Catharine of Arragon, af- 
_ + terward Queen, © 
. ELIZ AB gh, Daughter of Anne * after - 
ward Queen, 
. — 
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